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Tax Bill Veto 


TAX RELIEF NOT FOR THE NEEDY BUT FOR THE GREEDY 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., February 22, 1944 


RETURN herewith, without my approval, H. R. 3687, 
entitled “An Act to Provide Revenue, and for Other 
Purposes.” 

I regret that I found it necessary in the midst of this great 
war to be compelled to do this in what I regard as the public 
interest. 

Many months ago, after careful examination of the finances 
of the nation, I asked the Congress for legislation to raise 
$10,500,000,000 over and above the existing revenue system. 
Since then persons prominent in our national life have stated 
in no uncertain terms that my figure was too low. 

The measure before me purports to increase the national 
revenue by a little over $2,000,000,000. Actually, however, 
the bill in its net results will enrich the Treasury by less 
than $1,000,000,000. 

As a tax bill, therefore, | am compelled to decide that it is 
wholly ineffective toward that end. 

More specifically the bill purports to provide $2,100,000,- 
000 in new revenues. At the stame time it cancels out auto- 
matic increases in the social security tax which would yield 
$1,100,000,000. In addition it grants relief from existing 
taxes which would cost the Treasury at least $150,000,000 
and possibly much more. 

In this respect it is not a tax bill, but a tax relief bill pro- 
viding reliet not for the needy but for the greedy. 

The elimination of automatic increases provided in the 
Social Security Law comes at a time when industry and labor 
are best able to adjust themselves to such increases. These 
automatic increases are required to meet the claims that are 
being built up against the social security fund. Such a post- 
ponement does not seem wise. 

The clause relating to renegotiating of war contracts 
terminates the present renegotiation authority on Dec. 31 
of this year. This seems unwise at this time because no 
person can at present determine what a renegotiation time 
limit should be. More experience is needed. The formal 
right of appeal to the tax court that is granted by this bill 
is an inept provision, ‘he present tax courts exists for a 


wholly different purpose and does not have the personnel or 
the time to assume this heavy load. 

The bill is replete with provisions which not only afford 
indefensible special privileges to favored groups but set 
dangerous precedents for the future. This tendency toward 
the embodiment of special privileges in our legislation is in 
itself sufficiently dangerous to counterbalance the loss of a 
very inadequate sum in additional revenues. 

Among these special privileges are: 

(a) Permission for corporations reorganized in bankruptcy 
to retain the high excess profits credit and depreciation basis 
attributable to the contributions of stockholders who are 
usually eliminated in the reorganization. This privilege in- 
ures to the benefit of bondholders who, in many cases, have 
purchased their bonds in the speculative market for far less 
than their face value. It may open the door to further wind- 
fall profits in this market because of the undeserved benefit 
received by reorganized corporations, 

(b) Percentage depletion allowances, questionable in any 
case, are now extended to such minerals as vermiculite, 
potash, feldspar, mica, talc, lepidolite, barite and spodumene. 
In the case of some of these minerals the War Production 
Board refused to certify that current output was inadequate 
for war needs. 

(c) The lumber industry is permitted to treat income 
from the cutting of timber, including selective logging, as a 
capital gain rather than annual income. As a grower and 
seller of timber, I think that timber should be treated as a 
crop and therefore as income when it is sold. This would 
encourage reforestation. 

(d) Natural gas pipe lines are exempted from the excess 
profits tax without justification and in a manner which might 
well lead oil companies to request similar treatment for their 
pipe lines. 

(e) Commercial airlines are granted an unjustifiable ex- 
tension of the tax subsidy on their airmail contracts. 

It has been suggested by some that I should give my ap- 
proval to this bill on the ground that having asked the Con- 
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THERE ARE STILL 


UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Coxumsus had a definite goal—a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
—a new source of Nature’s wealth. 


Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts them, for it expects the 





unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge, it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 


Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to mankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 





telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication—to the 
phonograph and sound-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 

Today, as ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, its efforts in research and de- 


sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 


When peace comes, its organized 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 
and invent and perfect for the im- 
provement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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gress for a loaf of bread to take care of this war for the sake 
of this and succeeding generations, I should be content with 
a small piece of crust. I might have done so if I had not 
noted that the small piece of crust contained so many ex- 
traneous and inedible materials. 

In regard to that part of the bill which relates to wholly 
unobjectionable tax increases, may I respectfully suggest to 
the Congress that the excise taxes can easily and quickly be 
levied. ‘This can be accomplished by the passage of a simple 
joint resolution enacting those provisions of the bill which 
increase the excise taxes. I should be glad to approve such 
a measure. This would preserve the principal revenue pro- 
visions of the bill without the objectionable features I have 
criticized. 

In another most important respect this bill would disap- 
point and fail the American taxpayers. Every one of them, 
including ourselves, is disappointed, confused and bewildered 
over the practicable results of last years’ tax bill. The Ruml 
plan was not the product of this Administration. It resulted 
from a widespread campaign based on the attractive slogan 
of “‘pay-as-you-go.” But, as was said many years ago in the 
State of New York in regard to that same slogan, “You don’t 
pay and you don’t go.” 

The nation will readily understand that it is not the fault 
of the Treasury Department that the income taxpayers are 
flooded with forms to fill out which are so complex that 
even certified public accountants cannot interpret them. No, 
it is squarely the fault of the Congress of the United States 


in using language in drafting the law which not even a dic- 
tionary or a thesaurus can make clear. 

The American taxpayer has been promised of late that 
tax laws and returns will be drastically simplified. This bill 
does not make good that promise. It ignores the most obvious 
step toward simplifying taxes by failing to eliminate the 
clumsy Victory tax. For fear of dropping from the tax rolls 
those taxpayers who are at the bottom of the income scale, 
the bill retains the Victory tax—while at the same time it 
grants extensive concessions to many special interest groups. 

The suggestion of withholding at graduated rates, which 
would relieve millions of people of the task of filing declara- 
tions of estimated income, was not adopted. 

I trust, therefore, that the Congress, after all these delays, 
will act as quickly as possible for simplification of the tax 
laws, which will make possible the simplification of the forms 
and computations now demanded of the individual taxpayers. 
These taxpayers, now engaged in an effort to win the greatest 
war this nation has ever faced, are not in a mood to study 
higher mathematics. 

The responsibility of the Congress of the United States 
is to supply the Government of the United States as a whole 
with adequate revenue for wartime needs, to provide fiscal 
support for the stabilization program, to hold firm against 
the tide of special privileges, and to achieve real simplicity 
for millions of small income taxpayers. 

In the interest of strengthening the home front, in the 
interest of speeding the day of victory, I urge the earliest 
possible action. 


Congress Should Override Tax Bill Veto 


SELF RESPECT GREATER THAN CONFERRED HONORS 
By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Senator from Kentucky 


Delivered before United 


R. PRESIDENT, on yesterday the President of 
M the United States sent to the House of Repre- 

sentatives, and indirectly to the Senate, a message 
vetoing the tax bill recently passed by both houses of the 
Congress after six or eight months of deliberation upon it. 
I should have preferred to discuss this veto message on a 
proposal to pass the bill over the President’s objections, but 
not knowing what action the House will take, and therefore 
not knowing whether the Senate will be given an opportunity 
to vote upon the veto, I have decided to discuss it now. 

The President says in his message that he regrets it, but 
that he had to veto the bill in the public interest. He says 
that many months ago he asked Congress to increase the 
taxes by ten and one-half billion dollars, and that—to use 
his own language—‘persons prominent in our national life 
have stated in no uncertain terms that” his figure was 
too low. 

This reference in justification of his veto is obviously to 
Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, the up-to-date Halley’s comet 
darting across the firmament hither and yon to illuminate 
the heavens with an array cf fantastic figures which neither 
it nor anybody can comprehend. I cansot but wonder, Mr. 
President, whether this spectacular celestial nomad _ has 
frightened the President into the use of figures quite as 
fantastic, though not as large. 


Puts Net Gain Over Two BILLion 
The President states that while the measure purports to 
increase the national revenue by a little more than two 


billion dollars, the actual net result is a little less than one 
billion dollars. 








States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 23, 1944 


The Treasury Department has but yesterday reported 
that the net increase in taxes provided in this bill amounts 
to $2,194,000,000. The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue set up by Congress estimates the net 
income to be around $2,300,000,000. 

But let us take the figures of the Treasury Department 
itself, which we might well admit are conservative. This 
$2,194,000,000 figure is arrived at after deducting from the 
gross increase in revenues provided in the bill any losses 
from other categories that may occur by reason of the bill 
itself. 

Whether those losses amount to $150,000,000, as the 
President states, or to a smaller, or a larger sum, as esti- 
mated by the Treasury, they were all taken into considera- 
tion and deducted from the gross increases carried by the 
bill in order to arrive at the $2,194,000,000 reported by 
the Treasury. It may be that figure is subject to a further 
readjustment on account of what the Treasury calls non- 
recurring items amounting to about $75,000,000. 

In order still further to belittle the amount of revenue 
provided in this new tax bill, the President has resorted 
to one of the most unjustifiable methods of calculation it 
is possible to conjure up, which obviously was handed to him 
by a mind more clever than honest. 


SoctAL Security “FREEZING” 


He refers to an amount which he figures as $1,100,000,- 
000, which he claims would be collected by a doubling of 
the Social Security taxes on March 1 of this year. I am 
one of the members of the Committee on Finance who voted 
against the freezing of the Social Security tax when it 
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was passed on by the committee. I not only voted on the 
floor of the Senate against freezing that tax, but I made 
an argument against it when the amendment was before 
the Senate for its consideration. The amendment freezing 
the tax at 1 per cent. instead of automatically raising it to 
2 per cent, was adopted overwhelmingly both in the com- 
mittee and in the Senate. 

In my discussion of that proposal on the floor of the 
Senate, I stated that I had never regarded the moneys pro- 
cured by this tax as anything but a sacred fund to be used 
for the payment of the worthy purposes contemplated when 
the Social Security Law was enacted, and that I did not 
at that time, nor at any other time would I, vote to increase 
this tax merely for the purpose of letting the Treasury 


use it as revenue to carry on the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. 


“It Is Nor Treasury CAPITAL” 


It is true that in order to hold this fund inviolate and 
obtain an income upon it the law provides that it shall 
be loaned to the Treasury at 3 per cent interest. But it is 
a loan. It is not Treasury capital. It is no more to be re- 
garded as income in the Treasury than the money obtained 
by the sale of war bonds, and it must be repaid, just as they 
are to be repaid, the only difference being that this loan 
bears a higher rate of interest than any of the war bonds 
now being sold to the public. 

But even if this social security tax should raise the amount 
which the President estimates, he has no right to say that if 
it is left in the pockets of employers and employes, instead 
of being collected from them, it will reduce the annual in- 
come of the Treasury by that or any other amount. It simply 
is not an accurate statement of the facts, and everybody 
knows it. As a matter of fact, it will not raise that amount 
because two months of the year have already elapsed, during 
which time social security taxes have not been and will 
not be collected. 

In his desire to criticize the bill and complain of Congress, 
the President, in talking about the desire for tax simplifica- 
tion, said—and I quote him: 

“The nation will readily understand that it is not the 
fault of the Treasury Department that the income taxpayers 
are flooded with forms to fill out which are so complex that 
even certified public accountants cannot interpret them. 
“No,” says the President, with a comma, “it is squarely the 
fault of the Congress of the United States in using language 
in drafting the law which not even a dictionary or a thesaurus 
can make clear.” 


‘TREASURY EXPERTS BLAMED 


Mr. President, no man could have made that extra- 
ordinary statement who has sat in tax committees in the 
Capitol of the United States. If it was made by anybody 
who ever sat in a tax committee, it was a deliberate and 
unjustified misstatement in order to place upon Congress the 
blame for universal dissatisfaction with tax complexities, and 
in order to produce the illusion that the executive depart- 
ments have in vain protested against this complexity. 

Congress is to blame for these complexities to the extent, 
and only to the extent to which it has accepted the advice, 
the recommendations, and the language of the Treasury De- 
partment, through its so-called experts who have sat in on 
the passage of every tax measure since I can remember. 

Every member of the House Ways and Means Committee 
and every member of the Senate Finance Committee knows 
that every time we have started to write a new tax bill in 
the last ten years we have started out with the universal 
desire to simplify the tax laws and the forms through which 


taxes are collected. We have attempted to adopt policies 
which would simplify them. When we have agreed upom a 
policy, we have submitted that policy to the Treasury De- 
partment to write the appropriate language to carry out 
that policy; and frequently the Treasury Department, 
through its experts, has brought back language so complicated 
and circumambient that neither Solomon nor all the wise mea 
of the East could understand it or interpret it. 


“INCONSEQUENTIAL FAULTS” 


In his effort to justify this veto message, the President is 
forced, with a searchlight and a magnifying glass, to find 
inconsequential faults. The President states—and I quote 
him: 

“The bill is replete with provisions which not only 
afford indefensible special privileges to favored groups but 
set dangerous precedents for the future.” 

As evidence in support of this statement, the President 
refers to the provisions of the bill permitting corporations 
reorganized in bankruptcy to retain certain excess-profits 
credits and other items attributable to the contributions ef 
stockholders who are, to quote the President, “usually 
eliminated in the reorganization.” This is cited as a loophole 
in behalf of special privileges. 

As a matter of fact, nobody knows at this time whether 
there would be any loss whatever to the Treasury on account 
of this provision. It all depends upon the outcome of litiga- 
tion now pending in the courts, the outcome of which no 
person can foresee with any degree of certainty. But even 
if the litigation should result in making this provision effec- 
tive, it would not substantially, but would merely to a small 
extent, allow corporations which have come out of bank- 
ruptcy to claim and obtain the same credits which corpora- 
tions which are still in bankruptcy obtain. Therefore no 
person can categorically claim that this provision would re- 
sult in a loss to the Treasury. 


HeEtp No Grounp For A VETO 


The President cites the percentage depletion allowance 
on a few new and insignificant items in this bill, not hereto- 
fore carried in the tax bills or in the present law, and says 
that such allowances are questionable in any case. It is well 
known, Mr. President, that the Treasury has always been 
opposed to any sort of depletion allowances in the develop- 
ment or marketing of minerals; and the use by the President 
of the phrase “questionable in any case” indicates that his 
objections in this regard coincide with the traditional views 
of the Treasury. But according to the Treasury’s own fig- 
ures, the amount involved in revenue by this provision is so 
insignificant as to make a veto on that ground almost 
grotesque. 

The President refers to the lumber industry as being per- 
mitted to treat income, from the cutting of timber as a 
capital gain rather than as annual income, and cites that 
provision of the bill as a loophole in favor of special privilege. 
In all fairness to the Congress and to the people who read 
the President’s message, it ought to be stated that under 
the present law if a man owns a tract of timber and sells 
that timber, or sells the land on which it grows, to another 
person, company or industry, he is allowed under the law 
to pay taxes upon it as capital gain, not as annual income, 
for the year in which it is sold. 


Gives BACKGROUND OF IssUE 


The difference between the tax provisions relating to 
capital gains and those relating to annual income are techni- 
cal and are not understood by the average citizen or by many 
experts. 
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I have neither the time nor the disposition to go into 
an explanation of this difference at this time. Suffice it to 
say that while under the present law the owners of timber 
land may sell it to a lumber or milling company, or to 
anyone else who moves in upon it and cuts the timber and 
sells it, and are allowed to pay taxes on the basis of a capital 
gain, the person who buys, cuts and markets the timber pays 
taxes on an annual income basis because he is in that basis. 
And in order to arrive at his income for that year upon 
his operation in that or any other field, he is allowed to 
deduct the costs originally, together with the expenses of 


operation, to arrive at the net income upen which he will 
pay the tax. 


But if the owner of that same land and that same timber, 
instead of selling it to another, moves a sawmill upon it and 
cuts it himself and sells it himself in the market, he is taxed 
upon it as income for that year. In other words, if he sells 
it outright to another, he is taxed in one way. If he cuts 
it himself he is taxed in another way. This discrimination 
was recognized by the committee as an injustice to owners 
of land containing timber. 


“No Apo.tocy” For His STAND 


I voted for this timber amendment as a member of the 
Finance Committee. I voted for it on the floor of the United 
States Senate. I signed the conference report containing it, 
as one of the conferees on the part of the Senate. For that 
vote I make no apology to any human being. | did not vote 
for it in order to create a fantastic or imaginary loophole 
to allow someone to escape taxes. 1 voted for it as an act 
of justice to those who grow timber over a period of a gen- 
eration, or half a century, and who are entitled to just 


treatment, no matter in what manner they dispose of the 
timber, 


The President, in order to justify his treatment of this 
amendment, cites his own experience as a timber man, and 
from his experience he regards such income as constituting 
annual income. I do not know to what extent the President 
is engaged in the timber business. I do know that he sells 
Christmas trees at Christmas time. They are, no doubt, of 
easy growth and short life, and I have no doubt that the 
income from the sale of them constitutes annual income, not 
only to him, but that such income would constitute annual 
income to any other persons engaged in a like enterprise. 


But, Mr. President, to compare these little pine bushes 
with a sturdy oak, gum, poplar, or spruce which requires a 
generation of care and nurturing to produce in the forest 
and from which no annual income is derived until finally it 
is sold, would be like comparing a cricket to a stallion. 


The President refers to a certain exemption in the bill 
from the excess-profits tax for natural gas pipelines, and uses 
that as a horrible example of loopholes which Congress had 
deliberately provided for special interests. The amount of 
taxes provided in this provision, Mr. President, according 


to the ‘Treasury's own figures, would not exceed five million 
dollars. 


He refers to commercial airlines, not more than three of 
which could possibly be affected by the previsions of this 
bill. According to the Treasury’s own figures, the amount of 
taxes involved in this extension of the tax subsidy on mail 
contracts is not a penny more than $1,500,000. These are 
the items which the President, with a searchlight and magni- 
fying glass, has gone about to find in order to sustain the 
veto, in order to prove to the American people that the Con- 
gress of the United States has deliberately used the taxing 
power to improverish the poor and make the rich richer. 


“IMPLORED” AGAINST VETO 


The President said that he had been advised by some 
not to veto this bill “on the ground,” to quote his own lan- 
guage, “that having asked the Congress for a loaf of bread to 
take care of this war for the sake of this and succeeding gen- 
erations, I should be content with a small piece of crust.” I 
am one of thoe, Mr. President, who advised the President 
not to veto this bill. I not only advised him, but | im- 
plored him not to veto it, because I did not then believe, 
and | do not now believe that the veto which he has sent 
to Congress was justified. | make no apology for that. 

The President said that he had been advised that “having 
asked the Congress for a loaf of bread to take care of this 
war for the sake of this and succeeding generations, I should 
be content with a small piece of crust.” He should be con- 
tent. Then he states: that he might have given heed to such 
advice— 

“If I had not noted that the small piece of crust contained 
sO many extraneous and inedible materials.” 


Wuat THE “Crust” Wou.Lp Buy 


Mr. President, how small a piece of crust is this and how 
inedible is it, containing as it does two and one-quarter 
billion dollars? How small a piece of crust is this, and how 
inedible is it? This “small piece of inedible crust” is more 
than the national debt of the United States Government 
prior to the First World War. This “small piece of inedible 
crust” is more than twice the annual cost of the Federal 
Government prior to the first war. This “small piece of 
inedible crust” constitutes a sum of money large enough to 
pay the entire $1,350,000,000 which Congress last week 
authorized to be expended for the relief of human suffering 
in occupied territories and still leave a billion dollars. This 
“small piece of inedible crust’ constitutes a sum of money 
large enough to buy many airplanes, tanks, and many millions 
of rounds of ammunition. It is large enough to set up many 
hospitals for the relief of those injured in this war. That 
piece of inedible crust constitutes a sum large enough to pay 
two-thirds of the expenses of the mustering-out pay for the 
armed services of the United States which Congress passed 
only a few weeks ago, and which the President himself 
recommended and signed. 

To refuse, Mr. President, this small piece of inedible 
crust is the same as if a starving man were to say to his 
would-be benefactor, “Unless you serve me with a full 
eight-course dinner I will not eat a bite.” 


In his effort to belittle and discredit Congress throughout 
his veto of this bill, the President says: 


“It is not a tax bill but a tax-relief bill, providing 
relief not for the needy but for the greedy.” 


That statement, Mr. President, is a calculated and de- 
liberate assault upon the legislative integrity of every member 
of the Congress of the United States. The members of Con- 
gress may do as they please. But as for me, I do not propose 
to take this unjustifiable assault lying down. 


For thirty-one years I have continuously represented the 
great Commonwealth of Kentucky in the Congress of the 
United States, fourteen years in the House of Representatives 
almost without opposition in my own party or in the Re- 
publican Party throughout that entire period. When my 
present term as a Senator shall have expired I will have 
served that great Commonwealth continuously for a period 
of thirty-two years. 

Unless I am misinformed, that constitutes a longer period 
of service than can be claimed by any other previous Ken- 
tuckian who has served in either branch of the Congress. 
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When my present term in the Senate shall have expired I 
will have served in this body for eighteen years continuously, 
which is a longer period than any previous Kentuckian can 
claim for continuous service in the Senate. 

Mr. President, out of the fullness of my heart I entertain 
a profound gratitude to the people of my State for giving 
me the opportunity to serve them and the nation during this 
tragic period of our history. On the 27th day of next July 
I will have served as majority leader of this body for seven 
years. You may be surprised to know that. so far as I have 
been able to trace the record back in Senatorial history, 
this is nearly twice as long as any other man has served as 
majority leader of this body in any political party. 

Mr. President, this is the first time during that long serv- 
ice, which | had thought was honorable, when | have been 
accused deliberately of voting for a bill that constituted a 
relief measure impoverishing the needy and enriching the 
greedy. 

“CarriED RoosEVELT FLac” 


Mr. President, for twelve years I have carried to the 
best of my ability the flag of Franklin D. Roosevelt. For the 
past seven years | have carried the flag of this Administration 
as majority leader of the Senate, and during these years 
I have borne that flag with pride because I felt that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in himself constituted a dynamic leader in 
the great crisis in the history of our country and the world 
for whom the people yearned. 

I dare say that during the past seven years of tenure as 
majority leader I have carried that flag over rougher terri- 
tory than was ever traversed by any previous majority leader. 
Sometimes 1 have carried it with little help here on the 
Senate floor and more frequently with little help from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Whether I have made a good majority leader, an in- 
different majority leader or a bad majority leader, the 


record itself will speak. There is nothing in that record 
that I would now change; there is nothing in that record 
that I would not repeat under the same circumstances that 
existed during this course of my legislative history. 

But, Mr. President, there is something more precious 
to me than any honor that can be conferred upon me by 
the Senate of the United States or by the people of Ken- 
tucky or by the President of this Republic, and that is the 
approval of my own conscience and my own self-respect. 
That self-respect and the rectitude of that conscience | pro- 
pose on this occasion to maintain. 


PLANS TO Resicn Topay 


I thank heaven that my future happiness does not depend 
upon whether I shall retain the post of majority leader of 
the Senate for another hour. As proof of that, Mr. President, 
and in confirmation of this statement, I have called a con- 
ference of the Democratic majority for 10:30 o'clock tomor- 
row morning in the conference room of the Senate Office 
Building, at which time my resignation will be tendered 


and my services terminated in the post which | now hold 
at this desk. 


Before leaving it, Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
have disagreed many times with my colleagues here on 
both sides of the political aisle, but I have sought to earn 
their respect and their esteem. I wish to express my deep 
appreciation for the courtesies which I have uniformly re- 
ceived before I depart from this station. I shall carry with 
me to my dying day the most sacred memories of long and 
honorable service in the two branches of the Congress of 
the United States. 


Mr. President, let me say, in conclusion, that if the Con- 
gress of the United States has any self-respect yet left, it will 
override the veto of the President and enact this tax bill 
into law, his objections to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Power to Tax 


NO GROUP SHALL THWART THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


By ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, Congressman from North Carolina 
Delivered before House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., February 23, 1944 


the Constitution none is so carefully guarded as 

the taxing power. A brief glance at history tells 

us why the founding fathers placed these restraints and safe- 
guards around the power of the Federal government to levy 
taxes. In the Old World taxation had been the instrument 
most often used to abuse and grind down a helpless people. 
Taxation imposed and controlled by persons not subject to 
the will of those taxed was the direct cause of our Declara- 
tion of Independence and the American Revolution. Our 
forefathers, remembering the injustices of Old-World taxa- 
tion and stinging under the lash of taxation without repre- 
sentation, took every precaution that unbridled and unjusti- 
fiable taxation could not prevail in these United States and 
that taxation could not fall into the control of any person 
not responsible to the people. Taxation without representa- 
tion caused the patriots of Boston to rebel, and under the 
leadership of Washington they and other patriotic Americans 
threw off the yoke of tyranny and established a democratic 
government surpassed nowhere in the world today. Are we 
the representatives of 130,000,000 Americans, ready to re- 
turn to the order and place the taxing power in the hands 


O* the powers given to the Federal government in 
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of, or to be dictated by, a small group responsible to the 
Executive, and to the Executive alone, or are we to keep 
that power in the hands of the American people, to be exer- 
cised through duly elected representatives of their own choos- 
ing? 

When the people, in the constitution, gave the taxing 
power to the Congress of the United States, they clearly 
specified that all taxation should be uniform throughout the 
United States; that direct taxes should be assessed in propor- 
tion to the population and, above all, they required that all 
tax measures should originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Clearly, the people were determined to keep the taxing 
power under the greatest restraint compatible with the neces- 
sities of the Republic and to place it, to as great a degree as 
possible, in the hands of their representatives who were most 
responsible and amenable to the will of the people, namely: 
the House of Representatives. Under this rule the members 
of the House who originate bad tax legislation can be re- 
moved, at least within two years. 

Thus, no single power in the entire Constitutien is se 
clearly and completely placed in the hands of the Congress, 
and no one examining history impartially can doubt that it 
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is the will of the people that the Congress of the United 
States should determine the amount of tax revenue to be 
secured and the sources and methods of procuring this rev- 
enue, 

So far as I know, no President in the history of our na- 
tion has violated this tradition or attempted to thwart this 
basic concept by vetoing a tax bill. Notwithstanding this 
tradition and practice in our republic since its inception, no 
one denied the bare legal right of the President of the United 
States to veto any measure passed by Congress. However, 
] resent deeply the circumstances, the methods, the reasons 
and the language of this veto message. It does not, as a 
state paper should, concern itself with the central question; 
it extends far beyond the necessities of the occasion to make 
gratuitous slaps at the Congress and contains political plati- 
tudes which are not only erroneous and unfounded in fact 
but are subject only to the construction that they are in- 
tended to discredit the Congress and to impair the confidence 
of the American people in their chosen representatives. 

Knowing the President of the United States as I do, I 
do not view this message as coming from him. It has none 
of the earmarks of his usual dignified, courteous, and helpful 
approach to matters of state. I see in this document the 
hands of a group of individuals not in any sense responsive 
to the will of the American people, with whom the President 
is pleased to consult in matters of this kind. ‘This seems 
clear from a reading of the message itself. 

Has the President the time or the opportunity to study 
and understand the complicated reorganization provisions of 
the income tax laws to which his message relates, the many 
involved economic and legal aspects surrounding the tech- 
nical subjects covered by this bill? You and I know that 
he does not. Obviously, he is operating solely under the 
advice of this grorup to which I refer. 

This makes the thwarting of the will of the American 
people in their carefully guarded grant of the taxing power 
of the Congress of the United States complete. By this step 
that power is removed from the Congress and placed in the 
hands of a group of individuals beyond the reach of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The President in his veto message seeks to place the respon- 
sibility for the complication of the tax laws squarely upon 
the Congress. But under the Constitution, the duty to issue 
regulations, prepare income tax forms, and administer the 
tax is an executive power and not a legislative power. If 
the forms and instructions are complicated and confusing 
to the taxpayer, the fault lies not with the legislative branch 
but with the executive. 

So far as the tax laws are concerned and the formulation 
of tax policy, most of the efforts of our committee have been 
devoted to studying and eliminating unsound and ill-advised 
schemes of taxation sponsored by the Treasury Department. 
In his budget message for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, the President stated: “Finally, it is more important 
than ever before to simplify taxation both for taxpayers and 
for those collecting the tax, and to put our taxes as far as 
feasible on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 

With the exception of repeal of the earned income pro- 
vision and the disallowance of any deduction for Federal 
excise taxes, both of which suggestions are contained in the 
present bill, the only other proposal suggested by the Treas- 
ury was the removal of more than 9,000,000 taxpayers from 
the tax rolls at a time when there is the strongest possible 
reason for keeping them on the tax rolls. I would like at 
this point to mention some of the complicated and outlandish 
proposals suggested by the Treasury Department in the last 
few years, which, if adopted, would have in my opinion 


caused a complete breakdown of our income tax system. I 
will start only with their recent proposals which were pre- 
sented to us since November, 1941. On Nov. 5, 1941, The 
Secretary of the Treasury advocated the following plan to 
our committee: 


“A new supplementary tax on net income might be im- 
posed to be withheld at the source on salaries, wages, divi- 
dends, bond interest, and similar items, and to be collected 
on other incomes quarterly throughout the year. These taxes 
would thus be collected insofar as possible like the pay-roll 
taxes. They would, however, have personal exemptions and 
credits for dependants. The supplementary tax would be 
deducted from net income in computing the income tax. 
Because of this deduction and because of the personal ex- 
emptions the increase in effective rate of tax would never 
be as high as the state rate of tax. If the rate of this supple- 
mentary tax were 15 per cent and the existing personal in- 
come tax exemptions of $750 for single persons and $1,500 
for married couples, with a dependent credit of $400 were 
allowed, it is estimated that at present income levels the net 
increase in tax revenue would be about . . . $2.8 billion.” 


This plan, as will be seen, called for a super income tax 
in addition to the regular income tax, and the super tax 
thus paid would have been allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting the regular income tax. Income, which was not from 
salaries, wages, dividends, bond interest, and similar items, 
was to be collected from farmers, businessmen and others, 
quarterly throughout the year. This would be in addition 
to regular income tax. If this plan had been adopted, our 
farmers and businessmen, in addition to paying the regular 
income tax, would have had to pay a supplementary tax and 
make quarterly returns. Is this not more complicated than 
the regular income tax? 

Another proposal which would have undoubtedly caused 
a breakdown of our tax system is the “spending tax.” The 
spending tax was divided into two parts—one a flat rate tax 
to be refunded after the war and a progressive surtax. The 
refundable part of the spending tax would be imposed at a 
flat rate of 10 per cent on the total spendings of individuals 
for consumer goods and services. The exemptions from 
spending were $500 for a single person, $1,000 for a married 
person and $250 for each dependent. The individual spend- 
ing surtax was levied at graduated rates on spendings. And 
the exemptions were different from the individual spending 
tax. In the case of the spending surtax, there was allowed 
$1,000 for a single person, $2,000 for a married person and 
$500 for each dependent. These two spending taxes were 
in addition to the regular income taxes. 

When the Treasury appeared before our committee this 
year, they proposed a post-war refund for the individual 
income, which would have allowed a greater post-war re- 
fund to a single person than to a married person or to a 
person with dependents. This is shown by the following 


table: 
Post-war 
Net credit, 
Income Post-war Post-war married 
before credit, credit, person 
personal single married with two 
exemption person person dependents 
i ee $55 $45 $33 
3,000........ 74 62 52 
| ae 117 103 91 
10,000........ 243 227 210 


We are now busily engaged in preparing legislation simp- 
lifying the tax laws and returns as far as possible. This 
subject can ordinarily be undertaken when we devote our 
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entire time to it and are not confronted with other problems, 
such as the raising of additional revenue and legislation re- 
lating to renegotiation. 


The issue is simple and clear. It is: shall the people of 


this nation retain, as they zealously sought to do in the Con- 
stitution, a complete and direct control over the taxes they 
are to pay, or shall we permit a group of irresponsible in- 
dividuals to thwart the will of our people? 


- Hitler’s Forces Still Strong 


OUR OFFENSIVE AND COOPERATION POLICIES 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Delivered before Parliament, 


preparation, effort and resolve. The war is still going 
on. I have never taken the view that the end of the 
war in Europe is at hand or that Hitler is about to collapse 
and I have certainly given no guarantee, or even held out 
any expectation, that the year 1944 will see the end of the 
European war, nor have I given any guarantee the other way. 

On the whole my information—and I have a good deal— 
goes to show that Hitler and his police are still in full con- 
trol and that the Nazi party and the generals have decided 
to hang together. The strength of the German Army is 
about 300 divisions, though many of these are substantially 
reduced in numbers. The fighting quality of the troops is 
high. —The German General Staff system which we failed to 
liquidate after the last war represents an order comprising 
many thousands of highly trained officers and a school of 
doctrine of unbroken continuity. 

It possesses great skill both in handling troops in action 
and in their rapid movement from place to place. Recent 
fighting in Italy should leave no doubt on these points. It is 
true that the results of our bombing have had a noteworthy 
effect on German munitions productions. In the people they 
have produced a dull apathy which also effects munitions 
production and all air raid precaution serv’ces. 


, \HIS is no time for sorrow or rejoicing. It is time for 


Fors Losses In Russia IMMENSE 


The splendid victories of our Soviet ally on the eastern 
front are inflicting immense losses upon the enemy. ‘The 
fact that so many enemy divisions have been drawn into Italy 
and into Yugoslavia, while other large bodies of his troops 
are held in France and the Low Countries by fear of invasion 
has been a help to these victories. Moreover, Anglo-American 
bombing of Germany, absorbing as it does about 3,000,000 
Germans, has together with other British and American 
activities drawn four-fifths of the German fighter forces to 
the British and American fronts, and I believe even a larger 
number of bombers are against us and our American allies. 

This also has been of assistance to the Soviet Union, and 
I think these statements should be made in justice to the 
Western allies. They in no way detract from the glory of 
Russian arms. It must also be borne in mind in surveying 
the general foundation of the scene as we see it today that 
as the German troops retreat westward they will find many 
opportunities of narrowing their fronts, and if they choose 
to cut their losses in the Balkans or on the Italian Peninsula 
at any time a considerable number of the divisions can be 
made available for the purpose of strengthening their cen- 
tral reserve. 


BrITAIN’s PART IN THE WAR 


It is far from my wish to make any boastful statement 
about the part which this island is playing in the war. It 
has, however, been borne upon me that the interests of the 
alliance as a whole may be prejudiced if its other members 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 
London, February 22, 1944 


are left in ignorance of the British share in the great events 
which are unfolding. The Dominions also have a right to 
know that the mother country is playing its part. 

I think it therefore my duty to state a few facts which 
are perhaps not generally realized. For instance, since Jan. 
1, 1943, up to the present time in the middle of February, 
ships of the Royal Navy and aircraft of the RAF—that is 
to say, forces of the mother country only—have sunk more 
than half the U-boats of which we have certain proof in the 
shape of living prisoners. And they have also destroyed 40 
per cent of the very large number of other U-boats, of which 
either corpses or fragments provide definite evidence of 
destruction. 

Again on the naval side, apart from enemy U-boats, we 
have sunk by British action alone since Jan. 1, 1943, nine- 
teen enemy warships and also a large number of E-boats, 
escort vessels, minesweepers and other auxiliaries. British 
action has been predominantly responsible for sinking during 
this period 316 merchant ships aggregating 835,000 tons. 

In the same period 7,677 officers and men of the Royal 
Navy and about 4,200 Merchant Navy officers and men have 
lost their lives in British ships. This last, however, does not 
at all represent the total war sacrifice to date of our mer- 
chant seamen, because matters have improved very much 
lately. Since the beginning of the war the proportion of 
merchant seamen hailing from these islands alone who have 
been lost at sea on their vital duty has been about one-fifth 
of the average number engaged in this service. 

The total personnel, officers and men, of the Royal Navy 
lost since the war started is just over 30 per cent of its pre- 
war strength, the figures being 41,000 killed out of 133,000, 
which was its total strength on the outbreak of war. Since 
January 1, 1943, ships of the Royal Navy have bombarded 
the enemy coast on 716 occasions. In the same period we 
have lost in action or had disabled for more than one year— 
serious disablements—ninety-five ships of war. 


RAF anp Army ACHIEVEMENTS 


Turning to the air, the honor of bombing Berlin has fallen 
almost entirely to us. Up to the present we have delivered 
the main attack upon Germany. 

Excluding Dominion and Allied squadrons working with 
the RAF, British Islanders have lost 38,300 pilots and air 
crews killed and 10,400 missing and over 10,000 aircraft. 
Since the beginning of the war they have made nearly 900,000 
sorties in the north European theatre. 

As for the army, the British Army was little more than 
a police force in 1939, yet they have fought in every part of 
the world—in Norway, France, Holland, Belgium, Egypt, 
Eritrea, Abyssinia, Somaliland, Madagascar, Syria, North 
Africa, Persia, Sicily, Italy, Greece, Crete, Burma, Malaya, 
Hong Kong. 

I cannot now in this speech attempt to describe these many 
campaigns so infinitely varied in their characteristics, but 
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history will record how much the contribution of our soldiers 
has been beyond all proportion to the available manpower of 
these islands. 


The Anglo-American air attack on Germany must be re- 
garded as our chief offensive effort at the present time. Until 
the middle of 1943 we had by far the largest force in action. 
As a result of enormous transportations across the Atlantic 
which have been made in 1943 the United States bomber 
force in this island now begins to surpass our own and will 
soon be substantially greater still, I rejoice to say. 

The efforts of the two forces fit well together, and accord- 
ing to all past standards each effort is in itself prodigious. 
Let me take the last example. During forty-eight hours be- 
ginning at 3 a. m., Feb. 20, four great raids were made upon 
Germany. The first began against Leipzig the night of Feb. 
19-20 by the RAF, when nearly 1,000 machines were dis- 
patched, of which seventy-nine were lost. On Sunday morn- 
ing a tremendous American raid, nearly 1,000 strong, escorted 
by an even greater number of fighters—American and British, 
but mostly American—set out for German towns, including 
Leipzig, in broad daylight. 

Losses in this raid were greatly reduced by the fact that 
enemy fighters had been scattered beforehand by British oper- 
tions the night before. Fighters descended at bases other than 
their own and could not be so readily handled. In the ensu- 
ing action the full effect of American precision bombing was 
therefore realized. Following hard on this night, Feb. 20-21, 
another British raid was delivered, this time on Stuttgart, 
and again in very great strength, some 600 to 700. The 
effect of the preceding twenty-four hours of bombing relieved 
this third raid to a large extent. And finally the American 
force went out Monday again on a big scale and drove home 
in a most effective manner our joint air superiority over the 
enemy. 


Worse To CoME For GERMANY 


Taken together these four raids, in which over 9,000 tons 
of bombs were dropped on Germany by the two Allies, con- 
stituted the most violent attack yet made upon Germany. 
They also proved the value of saturation in every aspect of 
air war. That aspect will steadily increase as our forces 
develop and as the American force comes into its full scope 
and scale. The spring and summer will see a vast increase in 
the force of the attack directed upon all military objectives 
in Germany and German-occupied countries. Long-range 
bombing from Italy will also penetrate the southern part of 
Germany. 

We look for great restriction and disclocation of the entire 
German munitions supply, no matter how far the factories 
are withdrawn. In addition the precision of American day- 
light attacks is giving exceptional results upon particular 
points, not only in clear daylight but now, with the develop- 
ment of navigational raids, through clouds. The whole of 
this air offensive constitutes the foundation on which our 
plans for overseas invasion stand in the scales, and the de- 
grees of attack will reach far beyond the dimensions of any- 
thing yet employed or indeed imagined. 

The idea that we should fetter or further restrict the use 
of this prime instrument for war will not be accepted by the 
governments of the Allied Nations. The proper course for 
German civilians and noncombatants to take is to quit the 
centers of munitions production and take refuge in the coun- 
tryside. We intend to make war production in its widest 
sense in all German cities, towns and factory centers im- 
possible. 

Retaliation by the enemy has so far been modest but we 
must expect it to increase. Hitler has great need to exag- 





gerate his counter-attacks in order to placate his formerly 
deluded population. 


New ATTACKS ON BriTAIN PLANNED 


Besides these air attacks there is no doubt that the Germans 
are preparing on the French shore new means of attack on 
this country, either by pilotless aircraft or possibly rockets, 
or both, on a considerable scale. We have long been watch- 
ing these with the utmost vigilance. We are striking at all 
evidence of these preparations on every occasion when the 
weather is suitable and to the maximum extent possible with- 
out detracting from the strategic offensive against Germany. 
An elaborate scheme of bombing priorities upon which a large 
band of highly skilled American and British officers are con- 
stantly at work in accordance with directions of the combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington have governed our action for 
some time past. 

It is continually kept up to date in relation to our strategic 
schemes and aims. I do not believe that better machinery 
could be devised. It is always flexible enough to allow us 
to turn aside for some particular objective, as for instance 
Sofia, capital of hated Bulgaria. 

Weather, of course, remains the final factor in the decision 
where each day or night’s activities shall be empleyed, and 
that puts a very great responsibility in the hands of the officers 
who actually handle these great, enormous masses of air- 
craft. The use of air power also affects the general war 
situation by the toll which it takes of the enemy’s fighter 
aircraft both by day and night, but especially by the Ameri- 
cans by day, because they have very great actions with their 
formations of Flying Fortresses and enemy fighter aircraft. 


Foe’s FIGHTER STRENGTH WHITTLED 


Already we have seen the German air program concen- 
trate mainly on fighters, thus indicating how much they have 
been thrown on the defensive in the air. Now, this new 
German fighter strength is being remorsely worn down both 
in the air and in the factories, which are the object of con- 
tinual attack. Every opportunity is and will be sought by 
us to force the enemy to expend and exhaust his fighter air- 
craft strength. Our production of aircraft, fighters and 
bombers, judged by every possible test, already far exceeds 
the Germans’. Russian production is about equal to ours 
and American production alone is double or treble German 
production. 

When I speak of production I mean not only that of air- 
craft, not only that of machines, but of all that vast organ- 
ization—training schools and auxiliary services which min- 
ister to our power—without whose efficiency air power could 
not manifest itself. What the experience of Germany will 
be when her fighter defense has been almost completely elimi- 
nated and our aircraft can go all over Germany by day and 
night, with nothing to fear but flak, has yet to be seen. 

The same is true of the air power of Japan. That also is 
being overmatched and worn down, and production is in- 
comparably small compared to that of the great powers whom 
Japan has assailed. 

Whereas on former occasions when I have addressed the 
House and tried to give a general picture of the war in its 
scale structure and proportion I have always set the war 
against the U-boat menace in the forefront. I deliberately 
on this occasion give primacy to the great developments in 
air power which have been achieved and which are to be 
expected. This air power was the weapon which both marud- 
ing states selected as their main tool of conquest. This was 
the sphere in which they were to triumph. This was the 
method by which nations were to be subjected to their rule. 
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I shall not moralize further than to say there is strange 
and stern justice in the long swing of events. 


OFFENSIVE IN ITALY 


Our other great joint Anglo-American offensive is in Italy. 
Many people have been disappointed with progress there since 
the capture of Naples in October. This has been due to 
extremely bad weather which marks the winter in a sup- 
posedly sunshiny land and which this year has been worse 
than usual. Secondly, it is because the Germans, bit by bit, 
have been drawn into Italy and have decided to make extreme 
exertions for retention of the city of Rome. In October 
they began to move a number of divisions southward from 
the valley of the Po and construct a winter line south of 
Rome in order to confront and delay the advance of the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies and their General Alexander. 

We were therefore committed to a frontal advance in 
an extremely mountainous country which gave every advan- 
tage to the defense. All rivers flow at right angles to 
our march and violent rains often turn these rivers in a few 
hours into raging torrents, thus sweeping away all military 
bridges drawn across them and sometimes leaving part of 
the assaulting force committed to attack on the far side and 
beyond reach of immediate support. 

In addition to these difficulties there has been need to build 
up large supplies of stores and vehicles of all kinds in Italy; 
and also a strategic air force which is being developed for 
an attack on southern Germany made extremely large prior- 
ity inroads on our transportation, and especially those forms 
of transportation most in demand. An immense amount of 
work has been done and results will be apparent later on. 

Among the Allies we have much the larger army in Italy. 
The American air force in the Mediterranean on the other 
hand is larger than the British, and the two together possess 
enormous superiority quantitatively and also we believe qual- 
itatively, over the enemy. We have also complete command 
of the sea, where an American squadron is actively working 
with the British fleet. 

Such being the position, many people wonder why it was 
not possible to make a large amphibious turning movement 
either on the western or eastern side of Italy to facilitate the 
forward march of our armies. 

Need for this was of course obvious to the commanders, 
British and American, but the practicability of carrying it 
into effect depended upon the fleet being properly fitted in 
with the general Allied program of the year. This program 
comprises larger issues and forces than those with which we 
are concerned in Italy. 

Difficulties which hitherto obstructed action were removed 
at conferences at Carthage at Christmas and at Marakesh 
in January. The plans were approved by the President of 
the United States and the combined Chiefs of Staff in su- 
preme direction of the war in the first week of January. 
Preparations had already been begun in anticipation of sur- 
mounting the final difficulties and January 22 was fixed as 
the zero date by General Alexander, on whom rests direct 
responsibility for fighting the battle. 

It was certainly no light matter to launch this large army 
of 40,000 to 50,000 with all the uncertainties of winter 
weather and all the unknowable strength of the enemy’s for- 
tifications—to launch it upon the seas. The operation itself 
was a model of combined working. The landing was virtually 
unopposed, but subsequent events did not take the course 
which had been hoped or planned. 

In the upshot we got a great army ashore equipped with 
masses of artillery, tanks and very many thousands of vehicles, 
and our troops, moving inland, came into contact with the 
enemy. 


REACTIONS OF THE GERMANS 


The German reactions to this descent have been remark- 
able. Hitler has apparently resolved to defend Rome with 
the same obstinacy which he showed at Stalingrad, in Tunisia 
and recently in the Dnieper Bend. No fewer than seven 
extra German divisions were brought rapidly down from 
France, Northern Italy and from Yugoslavia and a deter- 
mined attempt has been made to destroy the bridgehead and 
drive us into the sea. 


Battles of prolonged and intense fierceness have been 
fought. At the same time the American and British Fifth 
Army to the southward was pressing forward with all its 
strength, and another battle is raging there on both fronts. 


There has been in the last week most severe and contin- 
uous engagements, very full accounts of which have been 
given every day in the press and official communiques. Up 
to the present moment the enemy has sustained very heavy 
losses but has not shaken the resistance of the brideghead 
army. These forces are well matched, though we are defi- 
nitely stronger in artillery and armor and, of course, when 
weather is favorable our airpower plays an immense part. 


General Alexander has probably seen more fighting against 
the Germans than any living British commander, unless it 
be General Freyberg, who is also in the fray. Alexander 
says the bitterness and fierceness of the fighting now going 
on both in the bridgehead and on the Cassino front surpasses 
all his previous experience. He even uses in one message te 
me the word “terrific.” On the southern Cassino front 
British, American, Dominion, Indian, French and Polish 
troops are fighting side by side in noble comradeship. Their 
leaders are confident of final success. 

I can say no more than what I have said, for I would 
not attempt to venture any overconfident predictions, but 
their leaders are confident and the troops are in the highest 
spirit of offensive vigor. 


Hitver’s Errort WELCOMED 


On the broad grounds of strategy Hitler's decision to send 
into the south of Italy as many as eighteen divisions, involv- 
ing, with their maintenance troops, probably something like 
a half million Germans and his decision there in Italy to 
make a large secondary front is not unwelcomed to the Allies. 
We must fight the Germans somewhere in this war unless we 
are to stand still and watch the Russians. 


This wearing battle in Italy occupies troops which cannot 
be employed in other greater operations and it is an effective 
prelude to them. We have sufficient forces at our disposal 
in Africa to nourish the struggle as fast as they can be 
transported across the Mediterranean. The weather is likely 
to improve as spring approaches, and as the skies clear Allied 
air power will reach its fullest manifestation. 

This time last year, Feb. 22 to the day, when I remember 
I was ill in bed, I was deeply anxious about the situation in 
Tunisia where we had just sustained an unpleasant check 
at Kasserine Pass. I placed my confidence then in General 
Alexander and in the British, American and French troops 
who were engaged in battle. I placed my confidence in that 
leader and in those troops, and that is how I feel about it 
now. 


I discussed at Cario, and during my enforced stay amid 
the ruins of Carthage I was able, by correspondence, to settle 
with the President and the War Cabinet here the remodeling 
of the command for our joint operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere. 

The principle which had obviously been followed between 
two allies working together as closely as we and the United 
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States is that the nationality of the commander should in 
general follow the majority of troops in any theatre. 

In Generals Maitland Wilson and Alexander we have at 
once the supreme commander in the Mediterranean and the 
fighting head of the army in Italy. We and our American 
ally have full confidence in these officers, under whom United 
States General Devers and General Clark—that most daring 
and gallant leader of the Fifth Army—are the correspond- 
ing American chiefs. 

In Britain, on the other hand, where forces are being 
assembled for future operations of the greatest magnitude, 
General Eisenhower, with whom we have worked so long, 
so happily and so successfully, has been placed at the summit 
of the war direction, with Air Chief Marshal Tedder as his 
deputy, and with his brilliant United States Chief of Staff, 
trusty Gen. Bedell Smith. 

These are the central figures in this command under whom 
many distinguished commanders, British and American, are 
serving, including General Montgomery, and these officers 
will when the time comes and in accordance with the engage- 
ment that has been made lead our armies to the liberation of 
Europe. 

As certain statements have been made in America—un- 
official statements—about the relative strength of the armies 
to be employed from here, I think it necessary to state that 
British and American armies at the outset of the struggle 
will be approximately equal, but that if its duration is pro- 
longed the continuous inflow of Americans, built up at an 
enormous rate, will naturally give them the superiority in 
numbers which we would expect from the great resources 
and manpower of which they dispose and which they desire 
above all things to bring as speedily as possible into contact 
with the enemy. Therefore it is right that the supreme 
command should go to the United States. 


ARMIES’ COOPERATION PERFECT 


| would turn aside one moment to emphasize how perfect 
is the cooperation in the British and American armies. Noth- 
ing like it ever has been seen before between allies. No doubt 
language is a great help, but there is more in it than that. 
In almost all previous alliances the staffs have worked with 
their opposite numbers in each department, with liaison of- 
ficers and so on, but in Africa General Eisenhower built up 
a uniform staff in which every place was filled with who- 
ever was thought to be best man, and they all ordered each 
other about according to their rank without the slightest 
regard to what country they belonged. 

The same unity and brotherhood are being instituted here 
throughout the forces which are gathering in this country. 
I cannot doubt it will be found most serviceable and unique 
also in all the history of alliances. 

I must now turn from actual military operations to the 
European political scene, which influences all military affairs 
so vehemently planned. In this present war of so many 
nations against Nazi tyranny there has at least been a com- 
mon principle at work throughout Europe and among con- 
quered peoples—their unity of hatred and desire to revolt 
against the Germans, such as has never been known against 
any race before. 

The penalties of Nazi defeat are vital. After the blinding 
flash of catastrophe, the stunning blow, the gaping wounds 
there comes an onset of diseases of defeat. The central prin- 
ciple of a nation’s life is broken and all health and normal 
control vanishes. There are few societies that can withstand 
the conditions of subjugation. Indomitable patriots take dif- 
ferent parts. Quislings and collaborationists of all kinds 
abound. Guerrilla leaders, each with their personal followers, 
quarrel and fight. There are already in Greece and Yugo- 





slavia factions engaged in civil war one with another and 
animated by hatreds more fierce than those which should be 
for the common foe. 


SAFEsT CouRSE TO FoLLow 


Among all these varied forces the German oppressor de- 
velops his intrigues with typical ruthlessness and merciless 
cruelty. It is hard enough to understand the politics of one’s 
own country. It is almost impossible to understand those of 
foreign countries. The sanest and safest course for us to 
follow is to judge all parties and factions dispassionately by 
the test of their readiness and ability to fight the Germans 
and thus lighten the burden of Allied troops. This is not a 
time for ideological preferences for one side or the other, 
and certainly we, His Majesty’s Government, have not in- 
dulged ourselves in this way at all. 

Thus in Italy we are working for the present to aid the 
Government of the King and Badoglio. In Yugoslavia we 
give aid to Tito. In Greece, in spite of the fact that a British 
officer was murdered by the guerrilla organization Ellae, we 
are doing our utmost to bring about a reconciliation, or at 
least a working agreement, between the opposing factions. 

I would say a word or two about each of these unhappy 
countries. I wish to show first of all the principle which 
should govern us and which we are certainly following. 

We signed the Italian armistice on the basis of uncondi- 
tional surrender with King Victor Emmanuel and Marshal 
Badoglio, who were and up to the present are the legitimate 
Government of Italy. On their authority the Italian Navy, 
not without risk and loss, surrendered to us, and practically 
all Italian troops and airmen wKo were not dominated by 
the Germans also obeyed the orders they received from the 
Crown. 


COOPERATION BY ITALIANS 


Since then these Italian forces have cooperated with us to 
the best of their ability. Nearly 100 Italian ships of war 
are discharging valuable services in the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic. Italian troops have entered the front line in 
Italy, and though on one occasion they suffered severe casual- 
ties they continue to fight alongside our men. Very much 
larger numbers are engaged in indispensable services to the 
Allied armies behind the front. Italian airmen are also fight- 
ing on our side. 

The battle for Italy, for reasons I have already explained, 
will be hard and long. I am not yet convinced that any other 
government can be formed at the present time in Italy which 
would command the same obedience from the Italian armed 
forces. 

Should we succeed in the present battle and enter Rome— 
as I trust and believe we shall—we shall be free to review 
the whole Italian political position and we shall do so with 
many advantages which we do not possess at the present 
time. It is from Rome that a more broadly based Italian 
government can best be formed. 

Whether such a government—and I throw this out as a 
thought—will be as helpful to the Allies as the present dis- 
pensation I cannot tell. It might, of course, be a government 
which would try to make its position good with the Italian 
people by resisting as much as they dare the demands made 
upon them by the Allied armies. 

I should be sorry, however, to see an unsettling change 
made at a time when the battle is at its climax, swaying to 
and fro. When you have to hold a hot coffee pot it is better 
not to break off the handle until you are sure that you can 
get another equaliy convenient and serviceable, or at least 
that you will find a dishcloth handy. 
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Party LEeapers AT Bari 


Representatives of the various Italian parties who as- 
sembled a fortnight ago at Bari are, of course, eager to be- 
come the government of Italy. They will have, of course, no 
electoral authority and no constitutional authority until the 
present King either abdicates or he or his successor invites 
them to take office. It is by no means certain that they would 
have effective authority over the Italian armed forces now 
fighting with us. 

Italy lies prostrate in her miseries and her disasters. Food 
is scarce. Shipping to bring it is voraciously absorbed by the 
ever-expanding military operations. I think we have gained 
12,000,000 tons this year, yet the shortage continues because 
our great operations absorb every ship as it comes and the 
movement of food is difficult. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the kind of political conditions or forces exist in 
Italy such as have worked so happily in the unbeaten lands 
and in the countries that have not been shattered by war or 
stifled by a prolonged period of Fascist rule. 

We shall see much more clearly how to proceed and have 
much more varied resources at our disposal if and when we 
are in pcssession of the capital city. The policy therefore 
which His Majesty’s Government have agreed on, provision- 
ally with the Government of the United States, is to win the 
battle for Rome and take a new view when we are there. 


RESISTANCE IN THE BALKANS 


On the other side of the Adriatic in the vast mountain 
regions of Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece, an area of per- 
haps 800 miles from north to south and 300 to 400 miles from 
east to west, a magnificent resistance to the German invaders 
is in full and violent progress. With the surrender of Italy, 
with which I think Britain had something to do having fought 
the Italians since the summer 1940, with that surrender 
sixty-two Italian divisions ceased to be a hostile fighting 
factor. 

Forty-three were disbanded and enslaved, apparently with- 
out any of the safeguards which attach to prisoners of war, 
by the Germans. Ten were disbanded by guerrillas in the 
Balkans and nine which were stationed in south Italy or in 
Sardinia and Corsica came over to the Allies. 

Confronted with this situation, Hitler decided to reinforce 
the Balkan Peninsula heavily, and at the present time no 
fewer than twenty German divisions are engaged in the 
Balkans. That is to say there are twenty-five German divi- 
sions in Italy, of which eighteen are in the present battle in 
front of Rome, and another twenty over the vast area of the 
Balkans. They might be worse employed. 

In Yugoslavia, in spite of the most ferocious and murder- 
ous cruelties and reprisals perpetrated by the Germans both 
against hostages and village populations, including women 
and children, the Partisan forces have the upper hand. The 
Germans hold the principal towns and try to keep the rail- 
ways working. They can march their columns hither and 
thither about the country, they own the ground they stand 
on, but nothing else; all the rest belongs to the valiant 
Partisans. 

German losses have been very heavy and as far as actual 
fighting is concerned have greatly exceeded the losses of the 
Partisans. But the killing of hostages and civilians in cold 
blood adds to the Germans’ score—and it adds to our score 
against the Germans. 


RIVALRY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia two main forces are in the field. First there 
are guerrilla bands under General Mikhailovitch. These 
were the first to take the field and represent to a certain 


extent the forces of old Serbia. For some time after the 
defeat of the Yugoslav armies these forces maintained guer- 
rilla warfare. We were not able to send any aid or supplies 
except a few droppings from airplanes. The Germans re- 
taliated for any guerrilla activity by shooting batches of 400 
and 500 people together in Be!grade. 

General Mikhailovitch, I much regret to say, drifted 
gradually into a position where some of his commanders 
made accommodations with Italian and German troops, which 
resulted in their being left alone in certain mountain areas 
and in return doing nothing or very little against the enemy. 

However, a new and far more formidable champion ap- 
peared on the scene. In the autumn of 1941 Marshal Tito’s 
Partisans began a wild and furious war for existence against 
the Germans, and they wrested weapons from German hands. 
They grew in numbers rapidly. No reprisals however bloody, 
whether of hostages or villages, deterred them. For them it 
was death or freedom. Soon they began to inflict heavy in- 
juries on the Germans and became masters of wide regions. 
Led with great skill and organized on the guerrilla prin- 
ciple, they were at once illusive and deadly. They were here, 
they were there, they were everywhere. 

Large-scale offensives have been launched against them by 
the Germans, but in every case the Partisans, even when sur- 
rounded, escaped after inflicting great loss and toil upon the 
enemy. 


Tito’s ArMy FORMIDABLE 


The Partisan movement soon outstripped in numbers the 
forces of General Mikhailovitch. Not only Croats and 
Slovenes but large numbers of Serbians joined with Marshal 
Tito, and he has at this moment more than a quarter of a 
million men with him and large quantities of arms taken from 
the enemy or from the Italians. These men are organized 
without losing their guerrilla qualities into a considerable 
number of divisions and corps. The whole movement has 
taken shape and form without losing its guerrilla qualities, 
without which is could not possibly succeed. These forces are 
at this moment holding in check no fewer than fourteen out 
of twenty German divisions in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Around and within these heroic forces a national and 
unifying movement has developed. Communist elements had 
the honor of being the beginners, but as the movement has 
increased in strength and numbers a modifying and unifying 
process has taken place and national conceptions have super- 
vened. In Marshal Tito the Partisans have found an out- 
standing leader, glorious in the fight for freeom. Unhappily, 
perhaps inevitably, these new forces came into collision with 
those under General Mikhailovitch. Their activities upset 
his commanders’ accommodations with the enemy. He en- 
deavored to suppress them. 

Many tragic fights took place and bitter feuds sprang up 
between men of the same race and country whose misfortunes 
were due only to the common foe. At the present time the 
followers of Marshal Tito outnumber manyfold those of 
General Mikhailovitch, who acts under the name of the royal 
Yugoslav Government. 

Of course the Partisans of Marshal Tito are the only 
people who are doing any effective fighting against the Ger- 
mans now. For a long time past I have taken particular 
interest in Marshal Tito’s movement and have tried and am 
trying by every means to bring him help. 


AIpep By BritisH MIssIoNns 


A young friend of mine, an Oxford don, Captain Deakin, 
now Lieut. Col. Deakin, DSO, entered Yugoslavia by para- 
chute nearly a year ago and was for eight months at Marshal 
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Tito’s headquarters. On one occasion they were both 
wounded by the same bomb and became friends. 

From Colonel Deakin we derived a lively picture of the 
whole struggle and its personnel. Last Autumn we sent a 
larger mission under Brigadier MacLean, member (of Parlia- 
ment) for Lancaster, he having joined the Foreign Secretary 
and me at Cairo to report. He has now entered Yugoslavia 
by parachute. 

] can assure the House that every effort in our power will 
be made to aid and sustain Marshal Tito and his gallant 
bands. ‘The Marshal sent me a message during my illness 
and I have since been in constant and agreeable correspon- 
dence with him. We intend to back him with all the strength 
we can draw on having regard to our other main obligations. 

What, then, is the position of King Peter and the Royal 
Yugoslav Government in Cairo? King Peter is a boy of 
17 escaped from the clutches of the Regent and with a new 
royal Yugoslavian Government found shelter in this country. 
We cannot disassociate ourselves in any way from him. He 
has undobutedly suffered in the eyes of the Partisans by the 
association of his government with General Mikhailovitch 
and his subordinate commanders. 


StruaTion Is CoMPLICATED 


Here in this island we are attached to the monarchical 
principle and we have experienced many blessings of consti- 
tutional monarchy. We have no wish or intention of intrud- 
ing our own ideas upon any particular country. Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Italy all will be perfectly free to settle the 
forms which their governments shall take so far as we are 
concerned once the will of the people can be obtained under 
conditions of tranquility. 

In the meantime the position is a somewhat complicated 
one and I hope to have the confidence of the House in work- 
ing with the Foreign Secretary to unravel it as far as we can 
in concert with our Russian and United States allies who are, 
I am glad to say, sending missions to Marshal Tito. 

Qur feelings here and elsewhere follow the principle of 
keeping good faith with those who have kept good faith with 
us and of striving without prejudice or regard for political 
affections to aid those who strike for freedom against the 
Nazi rule and inflict the greatest injury upon the enemy. 

} have now given the House the fullest account of this 
dificult and somewhat delicate situation in Yugoslavia and 
I do not desire to add to it in any way at the present time. 
I have to pick my words with great care because the situation 
is complicated. 

The saddest case of all is that of Greece. Everyone recalls 
with sentiments of admiration the way she met the attack 
upon her by Italy and then by Germany. It is painful to 
see the confusion and internecine strife which has broken out 
in Greece attended by so many instances of treachery and 
violence, all of which have been to the advantage of the 
German invader who watches with contemptuous complac- 
ency Greek killing Greek with munitions sent to them for 
the purpose of killing Germans. 

Here the situation, like that of Yugoslavia, is obscure and 
changing. But it can be said beyond a doubt that the great 
mass of the Greek people wait for the time when they will be 
liberated from the servitude and bondage into which they 
have been thrown. So far as we are concerned they will not 
wait in vain. 


CaIRO AND TEHERAN MEETINGS 


A very full account was given in the House in December 
by the Foreign Secretary of the meeting of the heads of 
Governments in Cairo and Teheran and of the meetings 


which the Foreign Secretary had previously held in Moscow. 
Things move so fast nowadays that these meetings now seem 
ancient history and | have little to add. 

It was a great advantage to meet for the first time Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang-Kai-shek and his wife. The generalissimo 
is a world figure and the main hope and champion of China. 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is also a remarkable and fascinating 
personality whose perfect command of English and her com- 
plete and comprehensive grasp of the world struggle make 
her the best of interpreters in matters in which she herself 
plays a notable part. 

Most of our time in Cairo before we visited Teheran was 
taken up in discussing the policies to be pursued against 
Japan, the best means of pressing forward the war in India 
and the Pacific theatre with the utmost energy and the fitting 
of plans into the priority requirements of the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean theatres. 

At Teheran the long-desired triple meeting between 
Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt and myself was at length 
achieved. Personal contacts were estabiished which will 
prove helpful to the common cause. There would be very 
few differences between the three great powers if their chief 
representatives could meet once a month. 

At such meetings difficulties can be overcome and most 
delicate matters discussed without risk of jars and misunder- 
standings such as too often arise when written negotiations 
are the only channel. Geography offers the most baffling ob- 
stacles. Although further meetings may be possible I have 
nothing at the moment to announce. 


Atutes Sotipty UNITED 


The question is asked, I have heard, if the good relations 
established at Moscow and Teheran proved durable or if 
they faded during the weeks that have passed. Does the 
Pravda statement, for instance, or do articles which are ap- 
pearing in various organs of the Soviet Government, imply 
a cooling off in Anglo-Russian or American-Russian friend- 
ship and a rebirth of suspicion of her Western Allies on the 
part of Russia? 

1 feel fully entitled to reassure the House on that all- 
important point. None of the ground made good at Moscow 
and Teheran has been lost. The three great Allies are ab- 
solutely united in their action against the common foe. They 
are resolved equally to pursue the war at what ever cost to 
a victorious conclusion and they believe that a wide field of 
friendly cooperation lies before them after the destruction 
of Hitlerite tyranny. It is upon such prolonged intimate and 
honorable association that the future of the world depends. 

1 took occasion to raise personally with Marshal Stalin 
the question of the future of Poland. I pointed out that it 
was in fulfiilment of our guarantee to Poland that Great 
Britain declared war on Nazi Germany, that we had never 
weakened in our resolve even during the period when we 
were all alone and that the fate of the Polish nation holds 
a prime place in the thoughts and policies of His Majesty’s 
Government and the British Parliament. 


STALIN FOR STRONG POLAND 


It was with great pleasure that I heard from Marshal 
Stalin that he, too, was resolved upon the creation and main- 
tenance of a strong, integral, independent Poland as one of 
the leading powers in Europe. He has several times repeated 
these declarations in public, and I am convinced they present 
a settled policy of the Soviet Union. 

Here I may remind the House that we ourselves have 
never in the past guaranteed on behalf of this Government 
any particular frontier line to Poland. We did not approve 
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of the Polish occupation of Vilna in 1920. The British view 
in 1919 stands expressed in the so-called Curzon Line, which 
deals at any rate impartially with the problem. 

I have always held the opinion that all questions of terri- 
torial settlement and readjustment should stand over until 
the end of the war and that the victorious powers should 
then arrive at a formal and final agreement governing the 
articulations of Europe as a whole. That is still the wish 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

However, the advance of the Russian armies into Polish 
regions in which the Polish underground army is active makes 
it indispensable that some kind of friendly working agree- 
ment should be arrived at to govern wartime conditions and 
to enable all the anti-Hitlerite forces to work together with 
the greatest advantage against the common foe. During the 
last few weeks the Foreign Secretary and I together have 
labored with the Polish Government in London with the 
object of establishing a working arrangement upon which the 
fighting forces can act and upon which, | trust, an increasing 
structure of good-will and comradeship may be built between 
the Russians and the Poles. 


SyMPATHY WITH RusstAn VIEW 


I have intense sympathy for the Poles—that heroic race 
whose national spirit centuries of misfortune cannot quench. 
But I also have sympathy for the Russian standpoint. Twice in 
her lifetime Russia has been violently assaulted by Germany. 
Many millions of Russians have been slain and vast tracts 
of Russian soil devastated as a result of repeated German 
aggression. Russia has the right of reassurance against fu- 
ture attacks from the west, and we are going all the way 
with her to see that she gets it, not only by the might of her 
arms but by the approval and assent of the United Nations. 

The liberation of Poland may presently be achieved by 
the Russian armies after these armies have suffered millions 
of casualties in breaking the German military war machine. 
I cannot feel that the Russian demand for reassurances about 
her western frontiers goes beyond the limits of what is rea- 
sonable or just. Marshal Stalin and I also spoke and agreed 
upon the need for Poland to obtain compensation at the ex- 
pense of Germany both in the north and in the west. 

Here I may point out that the term “unconditional sur- 
render” does not mean that the German people will be en- 
slaved or destroyed. It means, however, that the Allies will 
not be bound to them at the moment of surrender by any 
pact or obligation. There will be no question, for instance, 
of the Atlantic Charter applying to Germany as a matter of 
right and barring territorial transferences or adjustments in 
enemy countries. No such arguments will be admitted by 
us as were used by Germany after the last war, saying that 
they surrendered in consequence of President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. 


MEANING OF SURRENDER 


Unconditional surrender means that the victors have a free 
hand. It does not mean that they are entitled to behave in 
a barbarous manner nor that they wish to blot out Germany 
from among the nations of Europe. If we are bound, we 
are bound by our own consciences to civilization. We are 
not to be bound to the Germans as a result of a bargain 
struck. That is the meaning of “unconditional surrender.” 

It may be that | shall have a further statement to make 
to Parliament about Poland later on. For the present, what 
I have said, however incomplete, is all that the Government 
are able to say upon the subject, and I hope that we shall not 
be pressed further in debate, because matters are still under 
discussion. 


I thank the House very much for giving me their attention 
and so much consideration. There are many dangers and 
difficulties in making speeches at this moment. First, it is 
a time for deeds and not words. Secondly, 1 must find a 
narrow line between reproof of complacency at home and 
encouragement of the enemy abroad. One has to confront 
the country with the grave times through which we are still 
passing without depressing the soldiers who will have to fight 
and win the battles of 1944. 


Moreover, this should be remembered: There was a time 
when we were all alone in this war and when we could speak 
for ourselves. But now that we are in closest relations on 
either side with our great allies, every word spoken has to 
be considered in relation to them. We have lived through 
periods of mortal danger and I cannot say that the dangers 
are mortal now. But they are none the less very serious and 
we need all the support and goodwill that attended us at the 
wos when everyone felt that the national existence was at 
stake. 


There is, I gather, in some quarters a feeling that the way 
to win the war is to knock the Government about, keep them 
up to collar and harry them from every side. That I find 
hard to bear with Christian patience. 


ELeEcTION Fireworks IN U. S. 


Looking further abroad, it is also election year in the 
United States, and that is a time when naturally a lot of 
rough things have to be said about Great Britain and when 
popularity is to be gained in that vast community in demon- 
strating Americanism in its highest forms. We are ourselves 
accustomed to the process of elections and I think we should 
not allow ourselves to be unduly concerned by anything that 
may be said or written there in the course of the great con- 
stitutional process which is taking place. 

All this atmosphere at home and abroad accords none too 
well with the responsibilities and burdens which weigh upon 


His Majesty’s Ministers, which I can assure the House are 
very real and heavy. 


We are in the advent of the greatest joint operation be- 
tween two allies that has ever been planned in history. There 
is a desire in this country in many quarters to raise old con- 
troversies between different parties. ‘There is also a mood 
in the Anglo-American alliance to awaken slumbering preju- 
dices and let them have their run. 

Yet Liberals, Labor men and Tories are at this moment 
fighting and dying at the front and working in a thousand 
different ways at home, and Britons and Americans are linked 
together in the noblest comradeship of the war under the fire 
and flail of the enemy. 

My hope is that generous instincts of unity will not depart 
from us in these times of immense exertion and grievous 
sacrifice and that we shall not fall apart abroad or at home 
and so become the prey of the little folk who exist in every 
country and flock alongside the juggernaut car of war to see 
what fun or notoriety they can extract from the proceedings. 

There is one thing that we all agreed on at Teheran above 
all others to which we were bound in solemn compact, and 
that is to fall upon and smite the Hun by land, sea and air 
with all the strength that is in us during the coming spring 
and summer. 

It is this task to which we must vow ourselves every day 


anew. It is to this ordeal that we must address ourselves 
with all the moral virtues we possess. The task is heavy, the 
toil is long, the trial will be severe. But let us all try to do 
our best, to do our duty. Victory may not be so far away 
and will certainly not be denied us in the end. 
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Lincoln Prescribes for Today 


THE RIGHT OF THE UNION TRANSCENDS CLASS, GROUP OR ORGANIZATION RIGHTS 
By STEWART W. McCLELLAND, President, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee 
Delivered before the Lincoln Club of Wilmington, Delaware, February 12, 1944 


« Wl we could first know where we are and wither we 
[:: tending, we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.” There is a certain timelessness about 
the public utterances of Abraham Lincoln which challenges 
us today as they will challenge thinking people millenniums 
hence. The words which I have just quoted come from his 
House Divided speech delivered in 1858, and they are as 
pertinent now as when they were uttered. It may be a little 
dificult for us in this year of “disgrace,” 1944, to know 
where we are. It has become rather trite, but nevertheless 
true, that at the present time the United States of America 
does not know where it is, does not know how it got there 
and like the immortal Christopher Columbus, finds itself 
wanting to get back where it came from and the whole 
operation on borrowed money. We are in a very similar 
position to the man in Lincoln’s story who had just been 
tarred, feathered and given a ride on a rail. We wouldn’t 
like it a bit if it were not for the honor of the thing. 

Of one thing we are definitely certain—we find ourselves 
in a battle royal, struggling for our lives with no holds 
barred. No matter how we got here we know one thing is 
certain and that is we must win this war, but in winning 
the war we are in danger at times of forgetting that other 
problems face the country besides the successful prosecution 
of the bitterest conflict in history. While we are fighting 
valiantly for four freedoms we are in danger of losing more 
than forty on the home front at the same time! Therefore, 
it is well for us to know exactly where we are, not only 
so far as our fighting this war is concerned but what our 
relationship is to our own Government. 

This past year we celebrated the 80th anniversary of the 
delivery of the greatest address ever made on behalf of the 
people of the world. It has not been many years since the 
idea of a Democracy was an exceedingly revolutionary 
proposition in the field of government. When Abraham Lin- 
coln stood only a few miles from this very spot and pro- 
nounced the ideals of the Civil War “That Government of 
the People, by the People, for the People should not perish 
from the earth,” he was prescribing not for America only 
but for all peoples the very thing for which the United 
States of America and its Allies are fighting today—the 
rights of little people, the opportunity of the masses, the 
blessings of a Government which is not created to rule people 
but formed that there might be a perfect union between all 
kinds and conditions of men. In Lincoln’s message to his 
first Congress are these words: “This is essentially a people’s 
contest. * * * It is a struggle for maintaining in the world 
that form and substance of government whose leading object 
is to elevate the condition of man—to lift artificial weights 
from all shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit 
for all; to afford all an unfettered start and a fair chance in 
the race of life. Yielding to partial and temporary departures 
from necessity this is the leading object of the government 
for whose existence we contend.” 

Today we have had to yield from necessity to a partial 
and temporary departure from the normal activities of our 
Republican form of Government. You and I grant the 
necessity, but in granting the necessity we must not be lulled 
into-a feeling that someone else can do our political business 





for us. In a democracy such as ours the responsibility of 
government rests finally upon the electorate, and we shall 
keep our form of government just so long as our people 
recognize their responsibility and keep their virtue. 

I was so many years in the ministry that I sometimes find 
it convenient to take a text, so I am taking my text this 
evening from the Gospel according to Abraham as it is 
found in his first inaugural delivered March 4th, 1861: 
“Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity and a firm reliance on 
Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land are 
still competent to adjust in the best way all our present 
difficulty.” 

I do not believe that there is a country in the world 
whose people read more books, devour more newspapers, 
including the comic section, thumb over more magazines, nor 
listen to more radio programs than does our own. We should 
be intelligent if we are not, and the idea of an unintelligent 
Democracy is confliction of terms. Where a democracy is 
unintelligent the people thereof are laid wide open to the 
influence of every quack bureaucrat and dictator who may 
be popular at the time. But a Democracy depends upon the 
intelligence of its electorate. This great nation of ours was 
founded by men and women who were seeking freedom, and 
they were intelligent enough to be able to distinguish between 
freedom and license as witness the fact that the passengers 
on the Mayflower drew up a compact before they even 
landed. Compacts, charters, ordinances, declarations of inde- 
pendence were to be found all up and down the Atlantic 
Coast in colonial times brought into being by those who 
were not merely democratic but at the same time intelligent. 
Whenever and wherever we find some demagogue stirring up 
the people and privately sneering at their intelligence and 
questioning their ability to rule themselves, we find ourselves 
moving backward to the prehistoric domination of man over 
man. As Abraham Lincoln would query, “Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world?” 
One of the greatest Democrats this country ever produced 
went up and down the land with a silver tongue crying out 
“Let the people rule.” 

One of the dangers that we face in fighting a totalitarian 
government is that we have to become for the time somewhat 
totalitarian ourselves. But this is not the true democratic 
way. Those who would fight the devil with fire are likely 
to get badly singed themselves. It is not my wish to interject 
anything political into this address, but how can I help it? 
We all know that there is an election not many months off 
and recently one of our well known commentators made bold 
to state that we are merely courting catastrophe when we 
hold a presidential election near the climax of a war; and, 
that nothing could make such an election tolerable except 
the elimination of all conflicting issues both foreign and 
domestic. This commentator went on to say that it would be 
necessary to curb every tongue and create such a harmonious 
spirit that one would not care who was elected, thereby 
making the election essentially the maintenance of a tradi- 
tion. 1 suppose that that is the logical conclusion that one 
reaches if one is perfectly satisfied with the way our govern- 
ment is being run in relation to its foreign and home policies. 
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But I have taken my text from Father Abraham and I now 
want to read my scripture lesson, again from his first 
inaugural. “By the frame of government under which we 
live, this same people have wisely given their public servants 
but little power for mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, 
provided for the return of that little to their own hands at 
very short intervals. While the people retain their virtue 
and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme of wicked- 
ness or folly, can very seriously injure the government in 
the short space of four years.—The chief magistrate derives 
all his authority from the people.” * * * His duty is to ad- 
minister the present government, as it came to his hands and 
transmit it, unimpared by him to his successor. 

Abraham Lincoln went through as severe a political cam- 
paign in 1864 through which any President ever suffered. 
There is something prophetic about the challenge he threw 
out to America concerning elections in war time: “We can- 
not have free government without elections; and if the 
Rebellion could force us to forego or postpone a national 
election it might fairly claim to have already conquered 
and ruined us. * * * What has occurred in this case must ever 
recur in similar cases. Human nature will not change in 
any future great national trial, compared with the men of 
this, we shall have as weak and as strong, as silly and as 
wise, as bad and as good. * * * But the election along with its 
incidental and undesired strife has done good too. It has 
demonstrated that a people’s government can sustain a 
national election in the midst of a great Civil War.” 

No President of the United States ever knew the common 
people better than did Abraham Lincoln. He was willing 
to trust them, to place his faith in them and himself in their 
hands. And to their hands did he commit the future of the 
whole government. If that be not wisdom, I have yet to find 
it anywhere in America. Great Britain gave to the people 
the common law; America gave to the world at large com- 
mon sense applied to law. Nowhere do we find greater 
common sense nor greater common wisdom, if you prefer, 
than in the person of Abraham Lincoln. If he were to 
prescribe for today he might well say to us “Use your com- 
mon sense!’ The common sense which keeps laughter close 
to the surface even in serious things. I am hopeful that in 
this present presidential campaign we shall be able to laugh 
a little as could Lincoln in his campaigns. 

In May of 1864, the disgruntled John C. Fremont was 
nominated for the presidency by some four hundred delegates 
called in convention at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Lincoln struck 
by the number 400 reached for his Bible and read these 
words from Ist Samuel, 22nd chapter and second verse: 
“And everyone that was in distress, and everyone that was 
in debt, and everyone that was discontented, gathered them- 
selves unto him; and he became a captain over them; and 
there were with him about 400 men.” Less familiar is the 
story that was told of him concerning the famous debate 
with Douglas at Ottawa. Douglas is supposed to have been 
one of those men who customarily punctuates their para- 
graphs with copious draughts of water. After the fourth 
or fifth tumbler Lincoln nudged a companion on the platform 
and remarked, “That is the first time I ever saw a windmill 
run by water.” 

We are hearing a great deal today about patriotism. Stars 
and stripes stream from every public building. No shop 
window is complete without the red, white and blue. Service 
flags adorn every window—too many of them tragic in the 
glory of a golden star; but showing our colors does not make 
us patriotic. Joining the church doesn’t make a man a 
Christian, nor does taking the oath of allegiance make him 
a patriot. To be a real patriot one must place one’s nation 
above one’s self. What pathos there is in Lincoln’s story 
of the young lad on the battle field of Antietam who re- 
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marked to one of his companions, “If I ever get out of this 
war alive I’ll know better than ever to love another country.” 


In Lincoln’s time this nation was split asunder over 
“States’ Rights” and he bled and died that we might have 
a more perfect union. Today we are hearing so much about 
the rights of class, the rights of groups, the rights of organ- 
izations; these rights have bulked so large in the thinking of 
many of our people that the best interests of our nation 
have suffered at the hands of men and women who believe 
themselves to be patriotic citizens. Patriotism is not con- 
cerned so much with rights as it is with the right. 


This emphasis on rights is a sorry spectacle on this 135th 
anniversary of the man who said “We say that we are for 
the Union. The world will not forget that we say this. 
We know how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it. We—even we here—hold the power 
and bear the responsibility. * * * We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth. Other means may 
succeed ; this could not, cannot fail. The way is plain, peace- 
ful, generous, just—a way which, if followed, the world 
will forever applaud, and God must forever bless.” 


The struggle which faced Abraham Lincoln was merely 
one in which two groups of men and women differed on 
the question of the rights of their respective states. This 
division was largely geographical. The problem which faces 
our nation today is far more insidious. Scattered throughout 
the length and breath of our land are those who are putting 
their “rights” above the greater right of the nation. These 
two viewpoints are not irreconcilable and I am certain that 
when our true Americans give thought to this matter that 
“The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot’s grave to every living heart and hearth 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as they surely will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” 


Abraham Lincoln never joined any church, never joined 
any lodge; in fact it could not be said of him in the language 
of his day, that he was a “jiner”; but religious he was and 
there are two pictures which never can be taken out of the 
history of the United States. One is that of the Father of 
our Country kneeling in the snow at Valley Forge, praying 
for his people, and the other is that of a tall, gaunt man in 
a small room off the auditorium of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Washington praying as his Master 
had prayed “That they might be one.” His prayer has 
gone long unanswered. He gave his life for his people and 
for the right of his people to govern themselves—free men, 
free to make their own decisions, free to make their own 
law. To him Vox Populi was Vox Dei and he never lost 
his faith in either. “I turn then and look to the American 
people and to that God which has never forsaken them.” 


Fortunately for mankind a forgotten God does not forget 
and when this nation in its hour of turmoil and travail turns 
from self seeking to God seeing, then Lincoln’s dream of 
democracy will have been realized. Many times I am asked 
“What is the greatest Lincoln poem?” That is a difficult 
question to answer. But the Lincoln poem which strikes 
=o today is Vachel Lindsey’s “Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night.” 


“It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest 
Near the old courthouse pacing up and down. 


“Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones, 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 
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“A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain, worn shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie lawyer, master of us all. 


“He cannot sleep upon his hillside now, 
He is among us—as in times beforé! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long, 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


“His head is bowed. He thinks of men and kings. 
Year, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why; 
‘Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


“The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 

He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


“He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come—the shining hope of Europe free; 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


“It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again?” 


In September 1866, Lincoln’s young friend and secretary 
wrote to William H. Herndon, giving his (John Hay’s) 
impression of his beloved “Tycoon.” His last paragraph is 
startling and prophetic, “I consider Lincoln, Republicanism 
incarnate,—with all its faults and all its virtues. As in spite 
of some weaknesses, Republicanism is the sole hope of a 
sick world, so Lincoln with all his foibles, is the greatest 
character since Christ.” 


Preserve Our Constitutional System 


POWER AND OPPORTUNITY NOT CONFINED TO SELECTED FEW 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at Lincoln Day dinner of the National Republican Club, New York City, February 12, 1944 


wisdom and the character of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln 

was a man for the ages; because, throughout all ages, as 
long as human nature remains the same, the example of his 
life and conduct will remain a lesson and an inspiration. 
He was a plain man. Although he towers above his con- 
temporaries, he was very much like his fellow-men. Better 
than anyone, he knew that he was not perfect, not all wise, 
not given the ability to solve the problems he faced in easy 
strokes of brilliance. He would have been the last to call 
himself indispensable. But he had one quality that made him 
big enough to save the United States of America in its hour 
of need—he had integrity of character. 

When Lincoln came to the Presidency the nation was torn 
by bitterness and dissension. His clear, calm vision pierced 
through the turgid mass of public controversy to see the 
essential issues. He saw one thing as fundamental—the pre- 
servation of our constitutional system. 

He knew very well that our founders had devised a Con- 
stitution which could bring ordered freedom to expanding 
and diverse groups. They had the genius to see that sover- 
eignty was not indivisible, but rather the total of all gov- 
ernmental rights. 

Some of these rights could best be conferred upon those 
having broad responsibility to the people as a whole. Others 
could best be left with those having a localized responsibility. 
By our Constitution a principle of balance was struck. It 
enabled and required the people to work together through 
Federal agencies on matters which were genuinely of national 
import. All other matters were to be dealt with by the States. 


|: is good that we return, at least once each year, to the 


Sees MENACE TO Our SysTEM 


In all earlier nations there was, of necessity, a similar 
division of powers and duties. But always before, the ruler 
kept such powers as he pleased, leaving local affairs for local 
administration as a matter of grace or as suited his personal 
convenience. The new, inspiring concept of America was 
that all government was solely by consent of the governed, 
that all powers resided in the people. That is the true, inner 
meaning of constitutional government under law. 





Lincoln perceived that unless our people remained under 
that system they would inevitably fall into discord and dis- 
integrate into jealous and disorderly groups. It was his 
great decision that our constitutional system must be pre- 
served at any price. Many paid that price. They fought 
and died to make that great decision a reality. That reality 
is one which can be preserved only by the unwavering dili- 
gence of each succeeding generation. 

In the past decade, we have fallen upon times which car- 
ried a menace to our constitutional system as grave as that 
of Lincoln's day. The menace Lincoln faced was violent; 
ours was subtle. But one, as much as the other, carried a 
mortal threat. He faced secession by the States. In our 
time, we have seen abdication by the States. 

It remained for us to see the day when States and their 
sub-divisions abdicated their responsibilities in favor of a 
single, national ruler. As dangerous as secession, abdication 
has also shown how the institutions of freedom are under- 
mined. For free government must always work from the 
bottom up, not from the top down. 

This was the great principle laid down by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He declared: . 

“Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers 
of the people alone. The people themselves, therefore, are 
its only safe depositories.” 

It is in local units that men and women can most fully 
sense and practice the responsibilities of citizenship. Once 
we have ceased to do that, once we concern ourselves merely 
with a four-year choice between one or another ruler, then 
we will be a ruled people. 


SURRENDER OF Powers DEeEcrIED 


On March 4, 1933, the first attempt to establish an 
American autocracy took place as the result of the election 
of what used to be known as the Democratic party. It asked 
and was given almost absolute powers. In that year the 
Governors of forty States were also members of the Demo- 
cratic party. Many of these Governors were accidents. The 
majority were so untrained in the principles of free govern- 
ment, so willing to surrender them, so satisfied just to be 
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in office, that the title alone was enough. They were willing 
to become provincial satraps under the rule of Washington. 

I weli realize that no detailed and permanent division can 
be made between the powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Increasing economic interdependence requires increas- 
ing Federal duties. Particularly must Federal power be en- 
larged when, as now, our nation faced the stupendous tasks 
of war. We give to that effort our unlimited support. We 
accept without reserve the wartime leadership which devolves 
upon our President under the Constitution. 

Having done so, does this mean that all of the basic respon- 
sibilities placed upon the States and every citizen by the 
Constitution are to be abandoned? Does this mean that the 
120,000,000 Americans maintaining the home front should 
assume that our free system and all of the rest of the Con- 
stitution have been terminated or suspended? Surely, if it 
did, the suspension would become permanent and the war 
for freedom would be lost at home before it was won abroad. 

The amazing thing about the American people is that 
even before the war they, themselves, sensed that the aban- 
donment of local government was surrender to autocracy. 
Even before the war they were moving to recapture their 
freedcm and the basic right of local self-government. They 
sensed that the Democratic party was no longer the party 
of the people. Both nationally and through its Governors 
it had become definitely and finally the New Deal party, 
irrevocably committed to absolutism at the seat of the Na- 
tional Government. 


Urces Stronc STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The people had no Lincoln to tell them in simple words 
what the trouble was. Their own instinct guided them. 
They sensed that they themselves must bring back to State 
Government competent, experienced men who would do the 
job of local Government. They sensed that there was a 
vacuum in State Government into which inevitably the Fed- 
eral Government was moving. 

Only the Constitution with its division of powers and 
strong State Government has made America a place in which 
minorities could live. Only the Constitution with the support 
of the people kept this country united in Lincoln’s day and 
will keep it from autocracy in our time. The ultimate truth 
is that no man or group of men have ever been wise enough 
to substitute themselves for the institutions by which free- 
dom is preserved. 

So, as in Lincoln’s day, our people found once again that 
the Republican party alone could preserve their constitutional 
system of freedom. In one State after another the Republican 
party has been restored to power until today instead of eight 
there are Republican Governors in twenty-six of the States, 
embracing three-fifths of the people of the nation. 

All of you here were familiar with the consequences of the 
abdictation by the New Deal party in the State of New 
York of the State’s duties and rights to the National Gov- 
ernment. It had been long obvious that the people of our 
State had not been given a full share in the war effort of the 
nation. The State Administration had simply left everything 
to Washington. Civilian Defense had fallen into chaos. 
Food production was taken for granted while, in fact, its 
problems cried out for vigorous handling and leadership. 
The tax structures, State and local, were driving business 
and employment from our State while war contracts and 
employment were going elsewhere. 


Tetits of New YorK CHANGE 


The spirit of the remedies applied by the Republican Ad- 
ministration of New York State was to bring the people 


back to the practice of self-government, of relying upon our- 
selves. The strength of a nation is the strength of the people. 
The strength of the people is where they live—in the cities, 
villages and farms of America. Without them, as some seem 
to have forgotten, there would be no Federal Government. 
By revitalizing the State of New York we have greatly 
strengthened the National Government for war and for the 
peace to come. 

In all this our State has not been alone. Twenty-five other 
States, from Massachusetts to California have been doing 
the same, strengthening our system, preparing to do their 
part in saving both the systcin and the nation in the days 
soon to come. 

Why have the people of the United States been so busily 
engaged in restoring competent, honest government in their 
States? Is it a mere trend against the party in power? Is 
is merely petty irritation at war-born sacrifices? Is it merely 
rebellion against the autocratic rule of a swarm of bureau- 
crats rivalling in numbers and in tyranny those by which 
our enemies live? I think not. The reason lies at the very 
root of our form of government and in the nature of the 
crisis through which we are passing. 

We are living in mighty and moving times. We who are 
alive in the year 1944 are taking part in the greatest struggle 
of all history. Of this our people are deeply aware. 

Within the next year or two we shall bravely win the 
greatest of all wars for individual freedom, or we shall 
tragically lose it. 

There is no American who has the slightest doubt that 
we shall win it, and that we should win before too long. 
By the same token there are few thinking Americans who 
wish to risk the peacetime chaos of continued New Deal 
government. And there are few Americans who do not fear 
what that government might fail to do in the building of a 
just and lasting peace. 


DETERMINED TO Buit_p Great PEACE 


Anyone who gratuitously raises so much as a doubt as to 
the unswerving determination of our party to build a great 
peace trifles with the truth and with his country’s future. 
I was present at Mackinac Island when the Republican 
Governors and Republican leaders in the Senate and the 
House of Congress deliberated upon the principles which 
must guide us in bringing about a lasting peace. There was 
not one person present who was not moved by the tremend- 
ous opportunity to state the principles by which it was to 
be approached and inspired by the vision of what lies ahead 
of us as a nation. 

It was that group of Republicans who drew the Mackinac 
Charter, which was translated into action by our distinguished 
Secretary of State at Moscow. It was that result which was 
embodied in the Connally Resolution, adopted by a bipar- 
tism majority of the Senate. Here was the first concrete, 
constructive achievement in our foreign policy of the future, 
and its framework was advanced by the Republican party 
at Mackinac Island. 

The people of the United States were turning to the 
Republican party even before the war broke out. They have 
been turning to it at an accelerated pace since we entered 
the war because they are so desperately anxious that we shall 
build well and strongly in international cooperation after 
this war. 

The people know that the Republican party has been 
devoted since the day of its birth to responsible constitutional 
government. They know that they cannot hope for world 
peace unless that peace is built upon the firm rock of truly 
representative government. They know that with a self- 
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willed executive who wars at every turn with the Congress, 
they will have a repetition of the same catastrophe which 
happened in 1919. 

The American people themselves are beginning to shape 
our thinking on things to come. In the last few years they 
have shown that they want a government which is once 
more close to the people. It seems m_nifest that they want 
to make their own decisions as robust, clear-thinking, free 
men. ‘They have had enough of the abdication of their rights 
to a select few in the national capital. 

The people realize that the only hope of America for 
world peace is that it be won by an administration which 
they know is not seeking power for the sake of power. If 
the national government is one which our people can trust 
to serve them alone, to be their servant and not their master, 
they will trust it to do its full share in the world. 


ProsLems To Be So_vep GRADUALLY 


In the face of today’s complex problems we are apt to 
think that the difficulties which face the world are beyond 
the ability of ordinary men to conquer. We are apt to 
conclude that they can be solved only by extraordinary men 
—men whose intellectual attainments transcend the range of 
normal minds. If this were indeed so we should have to 
despair of the outlook for humanity, for as we look about 
us it can hardly be said that the world is crowded with such 
intellectual giants. But the truth is that our problems, by 


reason of their complexity, will not lend themselves to single, 
brilliant solutions. They will be solved in the end in the 
way all difficult tasks are solved, the way a man builds a 
house, brick by brick, by tackling one difficulty after another 
in accordance with tried and tested principles. 

The strength of our system is that it makes it possible for 
all the people to receive the benefit of the thought and the 
productive effort which society produces. Neither power 
nor opportunity is confined to the selected few. 

The wisdom and strength of Lincoln lay in the fact that 
however high he rose in our national life he remained at all 
times one of the people. He did not seek to impose upon 
them ideas which were alien to their thoughts and tradi- 
tions. Rather he gave expression to the aspirations which 
existed in their own hearts and minds. So it was when he 
spoke, he spoke with the voice of the American people. 

Lincoln loved and respected the American people. There 
was nothing in his soul of the paternalistic contempt for 
their intelligence and their character which has become the 
prevailing attitude of our present National Administration. 
Government, for Lincoln, could never be merely govern- 
ment of the people or even government for the people. It 
had also to be government by the people. 

Because the peace of the world cries out for it, it is this 
government we must regain. It is this government we must 
preserve. It is this government which shall not perish from 
the earth. 


Sound Fiscal Policy 


OUR TASK IS DIFFICULT 


By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio 
Delivered at a Republican Dinner, Washington, D. C., and broadcast over WEAF, February 10, 1944 


E meet in memory of the immortal Lincoln, founder 
W of the Republican Party. He personified the great 

common man. He glorified American opportunity. 
His spirit still lives in our party and we take inspiration from 
his life and service. Only history will fully reveal his great 
contribution to civilization. But we do know that he added 
immeasurably to the cause of freedom. His life was per- 
meated with a deep and abiding faith in his fellowman. He 
believed that the constitution and the foundation principles 
of the republic were adequate in times of great stress and 
strain. He proved that under them our people could wage 
war and emerge free. Lincoln defined the function of gov- 
ernment in these terms: “to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race 
of life.” 

A cleavage exists today in our country which is fraught 
with greater consequences to our future as a nation than 
at any time since Lincoln’s day. That cleavage cuts across 
our political, economic and social life. The question con- 
fronting every individual citizen and every legislative leader 
may be simply stated. Shall government direct the lives of 
our people or shall it create conditions which will enable 
our people individually and hopefully to find their own way ? 
Shall we continue our march toward absolutism or shall we 
preserve the free atmosphere which our people have breathed 
since our country was founded? Shall we maintain a great 
governmental structure to which we are servile or shall we 
establish conditions which will enable us to remain a great 
self-reliant people? 








The New Deal has clearly presented these issues. From 
the days of the ill-starred N. R. A., our people have been 
bewildered and oppressed by the edicts and decrees of a 
power-seeking government, determined to become their mas- 
ter. Let not these issues be evaded. They must be presented 
to the American people. The Republican Party in the com- 
ing campaign will take its stand on a platform, “To afford 
all an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life.” 
The Republican Party is the liberal party in America. The 
New Deal is reactionary. It reaches back for centuries to 
old world devices for extending its power and depriving 
people of their rights. We must win this year. We will 
win with honor. To win by avoiding the issues would be 
a hollow victory indeed for America. The New Deal is 
the American counterpart of the sweep of absolutism which 
has destroyed so much liberty around the world. It lacks 
faith in our people. It assumes that people cannot take care 
of themselves, but must be taken care of by a paternalistic 
government. So it has built up a dominating bureaucracy, 
and used it for selfish political purposes. 

The New Deal philosophy has extended into every branch 
of government. It has expressed itself in many ways. It 
assumed in the very beginning that the executive branch of 
the government is paramount. The Congress was relegated 
to an inferior position. Legislation was drafted by repre- 
sentatives of the executive. A Congress dominated by a 
servile New Deal majority submitted. Often the power of 
patronage was used. Every conceivable political device was 
employed to build the power of the executive. 

Congress surrendered the purse strings to the executive 
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through lump sum appropriations. As a result congressmen 
were placed at the mercy of the executive. 

Then came the attack upon the Supreme Court. An at- 
tempt was made to relegate it to a position of subservience 
to the executive. 

The program included an unceasing suppression of state 
and local governments. You will recall that in the early 
days of the New Deal, legislation was sent to the governors 
of our states with a “must” attached to it. It came directly 
from the executive branch of the federal government. 

That was not all. An attack was made upon the various 
groups of citizens. Class was set against class. Business- 
men and industrial leaders were maligned. Labor was divided 
and one group was played against the other. The farmer 
was suppressed and regimented. Small businessmen in many 
instances were driven out of business. 

I live with the people who live under this bureaucratic 
system and I know the impact of this expanding system of 
government on their daily lives and feel their reactions to 
it. In my judgment the safest program for our country lies 
not in fitful movements of reform and reaction but in steady 
progress through adherence to our representative system of 
government. 

The time has now come to take the policy making power 
of government out of the hands of the arrogant bureaucrats 
and return it to the hands of the elected representatives of 
the people. 

The material accomplishments of our people under self- 
government are unmatched. With only one-sixteenth of 
the world’s population, we have produced more automobiles 
than all the rest of the world, one-third of the radio sets, 
one-half the telephones, one-third of the railroad mileage. 
We stood first in air transport, manufactured one-third of 
the steel and utilized one-third of the electric power. This 
was not due to our great natural resources alone because 
ether countries have had them. Under our free political 
atmosphere we have made better use of our resources and 
more people have enjoyed a higher standard of living than 
in any other country of the world. 

What better evidence of the soundness of our traditional 
system do we have than our record of war accomplishments? 
In spite of the manifold discouragements of our industry at 
the hands of the New Deal during pre-war years, it mag- 
nificently met the challenge of war. We not only produced 
the instruments of war needed by our own forces but we 
became the arsenal of the nations fighting with us against 
the Axis. This achievement of industrial management and 
workers constitutes one of the brightest pages of our history. 

This has been accomplished in spite of the weakness of 
the New Deal in handling labor relations. It could never 
have been accomplished except for the loyal support of labor 
in this country. But I want to say to you as members of 
my party in Congress that in time of war when men and 
women are dying to preserve free government and the very 
right of labor itself to organize—that no man or no union 
should be permitted to strike. I do not care whether that 
strike is against management or government, the consequences 
are the same. Some life is endangered by every idle hour. 
Every strike delays victory. 

But this is not all—labor is irreparably injured in the 
eyes of the public and these strikes will cause the soldiers to 
return to this country from the battle fronts with distorted 
opinion of the loyalty of labor in this country. I do not 
care whether the strike is induced by selfish labor leaders 
or unthinking members of the union, the result is the same. 
This is a problem of government. If we can wage a war 
on every battle front of the world, we can certainly keep 
the wheels of industry turning. A law should be enacted 


by this Congress laying down fundamental principles for 
the administration and adjudication of labor disputes and 
the prohibition of strikes in the time of war. The recently 
suggested National Service Act is no answer to this problem 
at this late date. The strike problem of this country can be 
solved by proper legislation and by fair and just administra- 
tion of the law. 

The boys at the battle front are demanding such action. 
Fathers and mothers of those who are losing their lives are 
demanding such action and that demand will be expressed 
in the election this fall. Republicans of this Congress— 
respond with a constructive program. Such action instead 
of destroying rights of labor will preserve them. The time 
is here to support labor which wants to work and quit cod- 
dling selfish labor leaders for the sake of the votes which 
they say they can deliver in an election. If politics and 
votes had been forgotten by this administration we never 
would have had the distressing confusion which has con- 
fronted us in this field. 

The real genius of our system of government lies in faith 
in the worth of the individual citizen and respect for the 
dignity of the human personality. Upon that faith we shall 
stand and wage the campaign ahead. 

I am proud to be a member of the Republican Party. I 
deem it a high privilege to address my fellow Republicans 
who have given such valiant service both in the field of 
domestic affairs and in our war program during one of the 
most critical periods of our history. One cannot overestimate 
the contributions of the Republican members of Congress to 
the tremendous task of converting this nation of peace-loving 
citizens into the invincible force now making itself manifest 
in all parts of the world. 

Winning the war is not a partisan opportunity. It is an 
American responsibility. All of us resent the effort of any 
political leader to make “Win the War” a political slogan. 
That became the watchword of every patriotic American on 
December 7, 1941, and will remain so until the day of 
victory. 

It is a matter of deep satisfaction to all of us that the 
people of this nation saw fit to reward our party both in 
recent congressional elections for its demonstrated alertness 
and high sense of responsibility. The Republican Party has 
never been willing, when entrusted with power, to sell the 
day in order to serve the hour. In serving one generation, 
it has also given thought to coming generations. Our party 
is justly proud of its past and it is exceedingly sure of its 
future because of its consistent purpose. 

We shall win this Fall unless selfish interests prevail in 
the counsels of our Party. I come to you tonight confident 
of victory for the Republican Party and say to you with the 
deepest of sincerity that I am more interested in winning the 
coming election for the Republican Party and in defeating 
the New Deal philosophy of government than I am in being 
President of the United States. 

One of the many striking differences between the Repub- 
lican Party and the New Deal is in leadership. There are 
many leaders in our Party who would make excellent candi- 
dates for the presidency and whom I would be proud to 
support and who, if elected, would do the job that must 
be done to save the priceless heritage of this republic. The 
New Deal has only one candidate. 

The decision of the American people would be to pre- 
serve their traditional freedom if the issues and facts were 
squarely presented to them. But the real danger lies else- 
where. There is danger in the size and in the power of 
the federal establishment itself, with three and one-half mil- 
lion civilian employees and the encroachment it has made 
upon the proper functions of the states. There is danger 
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in bureaucratic restrictions so arbitrary, intricate and difficult 
as to smother the spirit of initiative and enterprise of our 
citizens. ‘There is danger of further steps in pursuance of 
the ruthless and reckless aim to destroy our system of checks 
and balances, one of the cornerstones of our liberties. ‘There 
is danger in the kind of heedless grasp for power that led 
to the departure from the salutary limitations by tradition 
of a President’s tenure. Each of these dangers is sufficient 
in itself to give us serious concern but their aggregate effect 
is staggering and must be removed if we are to continue our 
accustomed way of life. 

But | am of the opinion that the paramount task to which 
we need to address ourselves at war’s end is to restore order 
and sanity in our fiscal affairs and our system of taxation. 
Let us now consider some of the aspects of this problem. 

The many fiscal experiments of the New Deal have created 
a disorderly pattern of spend, waste, borrow and tax. ‘Too 
often this program has been inspired by political opportunism. 
In time of war great expenditures are necessary. War means 
taxes until it hurts. It means lending every dollar possible 
to our government which may and should involve temporary 
sacrifice. But in war it is our bounden duty to insist that 
our government be single-minded toward the war effort and 
as frugal in the ordinary activities of government as it asks 
us to be. 

The question with which we are confronted is whether 
these New Deal pre-war fiscal policies are to continue after 
victory. 

On June 30, 1939, two months before the Germans began 
their drive into Poland, the federal debt stood at forty and 
a half billion dollars. This was almost exactly eighteen 
billion dollars more than the amount of the debt on June 
30, 1933, some four months after the New Deal administra- 
tion took office. Even more startling is the fact that the 
debt in 1939 was fourteen billion dollars greater than it was 
on August 31, 1919, which was the all-time high up to that 
date and resulted from World War 1. We have been told 
in high-sounding phrases by publicly employed economists 
“Think nothing of our national debt. Just borrow more. 
Public debt has no similarity to private debt because we owe 
it to ourselves.” There might be some sense to such a state- 
ment if we all had equal incomes, equal bond holdings and 
paid equal taxes. The truth is that under our economy it 
makes no difference to the individual taxpayer whether the 
debt is held internally or externally. 

The second theory of the New Dealers is what they call 
“the compensatory budget theory.” This theory means that 
government must stabilize the economy at high employment. 
It presupposes that when private spending and investment 
decline and consequent unemployment results, the govern- 
ment will inject purchasing power through increasing public 
expenditures. ‘This theory has no relation to the judicious 
fiscal timing of necessary public works. The other part of 
this theory holds that when private spending and investment 
rise again to bring about full employment, taxes will be 
increased to mop up the excess purchasing power which gives 
the inflationary spiral its motivating impulse. 

This is an over-simplification of the problem. It assumes 
that public expenditures and taxes can be turned on and 
off as an electric [ght switch. The analogy does not hold 
when we study financial history. Modern public expendi- 
tures are more like a release of a smal! boulder on a moun- 
As it proceeds down its erratic course, it gains 
momentum, releases other boulders which become an ava- 
lanche, detroving the lives and propertv of peaceful in- 
habitants on the mountain and in the valley below before 
it comes to rest. 

The necessary increase in the public debt caused by war, 
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plus the debt caused by waste and reckless government spend- 
ing, plus the cost of the tremendous political organization 
built up at the taxpayers’ expense, present a problem fraught 
with great danger if continued in the post-war era. 

Our citizens ought to know the end of such a policy. The 
first result of the continuance of the unsound fiscal policies 
of the New Deal will be the loss of autonomy of the state 
governments. This will come when financial independence of 
state and local government ends. The further we follow 
the course of directly expanding our federal expenditures 
and deficit financing, the less will be the resources available 
for state and local governments. The federal government 
has entered practically every field of taxation except that 
on land. This is about all that is left to local governments. 
It has led local governments to depend upon state aid and 
Washington contributions. 

In 1932 when the New Deal came into power, the federal 
government collected twenty-two percent of our total taxes. 
In 1939 the federal portion had jumped to thirty-eight per- 
cent. Even with the increased tax income, the federal gov- 
ernment spent more than it collected and adhered to deficit 
financing. Much of this came about because the federal 
government entered more and more into functions that be- 
fore had been locally administered. 

Changes in economic and social conditions do require from 
time to time the reallocation of governmental functions. But 
some New Dealers have expressed the opinion that the fed- 
eral government should use substantially the entire taxing 
power and dole out to the states and local governments what 
Washington wants them to have. This would make state 
and local government a mere sham and pretense. When 
the states and local governments become financially depend- 
ent upon Washington, the whole federal structure will have 
been destroyed. 

Since the submission of the 1945 budget, it is estimated 
that by June 30, 1945, we shall have a national debt in excess 
of two-hundred and fifty billion dollars. This may well 
require a post-war interest charge of five to seven billion 
dollars. This with the other costs of government must be 
paid primarily by those who create the income of the nation. 

As long as the government does not allow its debt to go 
beyond where it can be serviced without entrenching upon 
our system of private enterprise, our economy is not in dan- 
ger. But with such a debt we realize immediately that the 
interest alone becomes a serious burden upon production. 

In the post-war period the annual operating expense of 
the federal government has been estimated at about fifteen 
billion dollars. Taxes can rise so high that they will ulti- 
mately become unbearable, paralyzing production by taking 
so much profit that no incentive remains to take a chance. 

If we pursue deficit financing in the post-war period, we 
shall inevitably reach the point where, barring wholesale 
inflation, private enterprise will be unable to keep labor 
fully employed, making it necessary for the government to 
borrow more and more in the attempt to relieve unemploy- 
ment. But in that event those from whom the government 
must borrow will either be out of business or already taxed 
to such an extent that they will have no money to lend. 
Government credit will then be impaired. This happened 
in modern Italy and also in modern Germany. Free enter- 
prise and representative government will then be gone. This 
necessarily follows because in the post-war era constantly 
mounting federal taxes increase the equity of the govern- 
ment in our income which is our wealth. This means the 
steady transfer of ownership of our wealth, which includes 
our industries, from private persons to the government. We 
would have lent our wealth to the government on the “owe 
it to ourselves” theory until, with any marked decline in our 
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national income, we would owe so much to ourselves that 
we would be unable to pay ourselves the interest, much less 
anything on the principal. This means ultimate default. 
The wealth of the nation would be held by the government 
or in other words owned in common. ‘This is socialism, if 
not communism. 

Make no mistake about it, the most effective way to over- 
throw our republican form of government is to continue to 
follow the New Deal fiscal policies in the post-war period. 

The post-war financial problems can be solved and our 
American way of life can be protected. But they cannot be 
solved until we have an administration in Washington which 
throws out the bureaucrats, theorists, spenders and borrowers 
and adopts and adheres to policies of economy, common sense 
and sound business methods. A balanced federal budget at 
the earliest possible time after the war is won will create 
more jobs than all the projects government can devise. 

The first essential looking to sound fiscal policy is a respon- 
sible cabinet government in Washington. This means the 
elimination of many independent boards and commissions 
and holding the department heads responsible. If any cabinet 
member is unable to handle his problems, get one who can. 
The overlapping of boards, bureaus and commissions, the 
superimposing of czars upon the departments, the cross-check- 
ing of one authority upon another, result in costly confusion, 
endless bickering and public distrust. 

With a properly organized administration in Washington 
there is no need even in war for three and one-half million 
civilian employees. There are over one-hundred thousand 
of them in my state alonce—five times the number of state 
employees. Nothing would encourage the American people 
more, nothing would enhance the war effort to a greater 
degree than to send back into productive industry or to the 
army or navy the hundreds of thousands of unnecessary 
federal employees. 

In summary a sound constructive post-war tax policy must 
be based upon the following principles: 


1. Simplification of tax laws and regulations including 
reports and returns. 

2. Stability in tax laws and regulations to enable business 
to map out constructive future programs without constant 
fear of changes and new theories being adopted. 

3. Adherence to the principle that the taxing power exists 
primarily for the purpose of raising necessary revenue and 
does not exist to be used as an undercover method of effect- 
ing social changes. 

4. Adoption of tax measures which will leave adequate 
sources of revenue available to states and local governments 
to enable them to maintain their financial independence. 

5. Strict adherence to fiscal and tax policies which will 
stimulate and encourage venture capital and private enter- 
prise to provide jobs in private employment. 

6. A reduction in federal taxes as soon as possible after 
victory. 

I offer to you no Utopian picture of ease with abundant 
money for all raised by borrowing from ourselves. The task 
confronting us is a difficult one, but courage, hard work and 
a great faith will carry us through. 

At the darkest hour of the Civil War a group of men 
called upon Abraham Lincoln. They suggested that the 
cause of the Union was lost and that he should give up. He 
answered them in these words: 


“When I was a young man in Illinois I boarded for 
a time with a deacon of the Presbyterian Church. One 
night I was aroused from my sleep by a rap at my 
door and | heard the deacon’s voice exclaiming, ‘Arise, 
Abraham, the day of judgment has come!’ | sprang out 
of my bed and rushed to the window, and there | saw 
the stars falling in a shower. But I looked beyond those 
falling stars and far back in the heaven I saw fixed and 
immovable, the grand old constellations with which I 
was so well acqainted. No, gentlemen, the world did 
not come to an end then, nor will the Union now.” 


Freedom Is Not Enough 


INTELLIGENCE AND GOODNESS MUST RULE 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN, President, Denison University 
Delivered at the Elks Memorial Service, Newark, Ohio, December 5, 1943 


Dunlop, a member of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, crashed to his death. After a time there 
was delivered to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Dun- 
lop of Niagara Falls, New York, a letter which their twen- 
ty-three-year-old aviator son had written in England—had 
written, in fact, five months before with the instructions 
that the letter was never to be mailed unless he failed to 
come back from one of his flights. 
It is not a long letter. It didn’t need to be long to say 
the things he wanted to say. It is not a letter filled with 
inconsequential trivialities; it is a letter that goes very deeply 


and immediately to the point. In that letter there is this 
paragraph: 


() N October 11, 1941, Flight Sergeant James L. S. 


“If there is any message which the coming generation 
should have from mine, let it be a message from us who 
have fought and died to make future generations of human 
beings possible. Let the message be this: We have cleared 
the site and laid the foundations. You build.” 


This is a war for freedom—so we are told—and none 
of us are inclined to doubt seriously that statement. We 
are fighting to make the world free, free from the domina- 
tion and the tryranny of greedy and lustful men. The Four 
Freedoms have become one of the slogans that have stirred 
the minds of fighting men—freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from fear, and freedom from want. 

If by some prestidigitator’s sleight of hand it were pos- 
sible to make this a free world and the men of the earth a 
free humanity; if it were possible to secure for all the coun- 
tries of the earth the four freedoms to their fullest extent, 
no one of us would doubt that a tremendous achievement 
had been accomplished. 

But would we be sufficiently keen to observe the fact 
that after all what had been accomplished was simply the 
clearing of the ground for the opportunity of building a 
braver and a better world? For freedom is not enouwch, 
and we delude ourselves when we speak and think and live 
as if it were. 
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A country freed is like a piece of land that is cleared 
of its timber and scrub growth. Opportunity for that land 
has been multiplied by the clearance. Now the farmer can 
plow and sow and reap his harvest. Now the dairyman can 
raise his cattle. Now the industrialist can bring his factories 
and lay his rajlroad switches. Now the workers can plan 
and toil and achieve. But land cleared of its virgin timber 
is only the beginning for the pioneer. Ahead lie all the 
efforts and all the needs and all the triumphs of the two 
things still necessary: intelligence and goodness. 

For freedom is only a tool and a weapon,—a tool 
for the fashioning of something better than freedom, and a 
weapon to protect that something better, when as a plant 
it starts to grow. 

Freedom is an atmosphere, an atmosphere absolutely 
necessary for the growth of men’s spirits. But the growth 
of men’s spirits itself is what is important, not just the at- 
mosphere without which they will be stunted and dwarfed 
and unsymmetrical. 

Freedom of speech—but how important that a man shall 
have something to say when that freedom comes to him, that 
he shall speak with thoughtfulness and insight and wisdom 
and courage. 

Freedom of religion—but how important that when to 
man there is given the opportunity of seeking, unhampered, 
goodness and the Father of goodness, according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, how important that that con- 
science shall be sensitive and active. 

Freedom from fear—but how important that when a 
man has achieved freedom from fear, the house of the spirit 
shall not be simply an empty house with a “to let” sign 
hanging above the door, but a house filled with the presence 
of worthy aspirations and honest-to-goodness effort and the 
spirit of loyal and faithful service both to one’s fellow men 
and to one’s God. 

Freedom from want—but how important that on the 
assurance of ample food, and ample clothing, and ample 
housing, there shall be built purposeful living. 

Freedom—yes, all four of the freedoms, and as many 
more as men can devise, for men must be free. But freedom 
alone is not enough. 

I am not a follower of that school of literature which 
Robert Hutchins has disdainfully described as the chiro- 
practic school, and I would not agree with that late popular 
professor of Yale who proclaimed that greatness in letters 
was to be recognized by the shiver that went up your spine 
upon first acquaintance, and the greater the spine shiver, 
the greater the greatness of the piece of prose or poetry. But 
I confess to a recent thrill that went through me as I was 
reading the familiar words of “America’”—familiar words, 
yet strangely unfamiliar, for it was as if I were seeing for 
the first time words which I had taken on my lips to sing 
since childhood: 


“My native country, thee; 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love!” 


Some day in the future that you and I hold there will 
come that moment of exultant and jubilant joy when the 
word is flashed around the world that the arms of battle 
have been laid down and that men are ready to gather to 
build according to their intelligence and their goodness on 
the ashes and the ruins of war. 

To build according to their intelligence and their char- 
acter—Is that the explanation of that world “noble” in the 
line, “Land of the noble free’? Land of the free men who 
are intelligent and good! 

There should be no great quarrel on what we shall need, 





desperately need, if in that day we are to take full advantage 
of our newly assured and newly achieved freedom. The 
answer is simple in words, but tremendously difficult in 
achievement. It is intelligence and goodness. That is what 
our churches in America are striving for—intelligence and 
goodness. ‘That is what our schools and colleges exist to 
achieve and without which their existence is failure—intelli- 
gence and goodness. 

Intelligence and goodness can use freedom for the build- 
ing of a braver and a better world. And if intelligence and 
goodness do not make use of freedom, ignorance and wicked- 
ness will. Are our memories so dull that we cannot recall 
the situation in which we found ourselves on November 12th 
in 1918 when the weariness of celebration had fallen away, 
and we knew, sanely and irrefutably knew, that no longer 
was our business to be the business of war but the business 
of peace. There descended on us in those days a spirit of 
exhaustion, physical exhaustion for we were tired, mental 
exhaustion for we had worked hard with our minds, and our 
minds were weary, spiritual exhaustion for for a long time 
we had striven for high ideals and dreamed great dreams 
and the elastic of our spirit was stretched. In that moment 
of armistice it seemed as if we had done our part and might 
well rest. We thought we had achieved freedom, but we 
failed to see that freedom was not enough, for freedom was 
essentially only opportunity, and both ignorant men as well 
as wise men use opportunity, and greedy men as well as good: 
men use opportunity. Be assured, if in that new day of 
armistice, in that day when freedom is again ours, if intelli- 
gence and goodness do not rule, ignorance and greed will. 

There will be two questions in that day of opportunity 
as we face the foundations so newly laid by hands, many of 
which will no longer be with us. Do we know how to 
build? If we do not, it is intelligence we lack. Do we 
want to build? If we do not, it is character that we lack. 

The needs of warfare have tremendously whetted out 
intellectual activity in the limited fields of technical and 
scientific achievement. We have taken the enemy’s captured 
material, and we have studied it to be sure that our own 
was superior, gun for gun, mortar for mortar, tank for tank, 
ship for ship, and plane for plane. The progress of fifty years 
has been crowded into the last five as we have tried to fore- 
see and anticipate those situations of war that could be con- 
quered, not alone by brute strength, but by the disciplined 
and concentrated intelligence of man. When the war has 
brought us into intolerable situations which seem to attack 
our very existence, we have strained our minds to the limits, 
and who is there who gan avoid pride at what we have 
achieved ?—our colossal production, a definitely successful 
answer to the u-boat menace, a solution to the problem of 
inadequate shipping, unbelievable progress in the field of 
aviation—it seems almost miraculous. Intelligence has won 
its victories. 

In this period of war there has not been lacking either 
the will or the spirit. Like sleeping giants, they awoke slowly, 
but when they were awakened, there was a determination 
in the country that was iron and a spirit for victory which 
was its own might. 

“We have cleared the site and laid the foundation. You 
build.” And in that building we need intelligence and good- 
ness. And if they be lacking, and if the opportunity of free- 
dom be granted to ignorance and to maliciousness, it will 
not be because there is not sufficient intelligence in America 
or because the goodness of America is not equal to the oc- 
casion. It will be because those who are wise and those 
who are good have rested smug and self-satisfied with the 
achieving of freedom that they thought final, not recognizing 
that freedom was not enough. 
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In that new period of living we face there will be three 
tremendous areas of need. ‘The first is the economic life, 
not only for the peoples of this country but for the peoples 
of the world, and in that area there are thousands of burning 
questions that will arise: How can we feed hungry mouths 
and clothe naked bodies with equity for all? How can the 
goods of the world be justly distributed? Must we accept 
as inevitable principles for the working world which are at 
terrific odds with the principles of Christianity? And the 
questions in the fields of men’s economic well-being will be 
answered only if the intelligence and the goodness of the 
country can be matched against them. 

The second area is the area of human relations: Can 
man learn to live with man harmoniously? That harmony 
will not come primarily through addresses or sermons or 
talks or big words thrown at groups by the world’s great 
orators. It will come through the intelligence of the world 
and the goodness of the world working simply and quietly 
and unostentatiously, working away at the specific and in- 
escapable problems of human friction that meet us day by 
day. 

That hour when President Roosevelt signed the act of 
Congress by which the Exclusion Act barring the Chinese 
from this land as trespassers was wiped out saw both a victory 
of intelligence and goodness in this area of human relation- 
ships. But the problems still to be solved very quickly push 
aside joy at this achievement. How can we learn to live 
with our Japanese-American citizens of proved loyalty whom 
we have buried with our suspicions and detained in our 
barbed wire camps? Land of the noble free? Not for them, 
not even land of the free. How shall we keep our country 
unstained by the menace of anti-Semitism which ignorant 
and selfish men are for their own profit today building here 
in our midst in the very spirit of fascism? Would you want 
to be a Jew in America today? If birth had allied you with 
that race irrevocably, and life had given you the heritage of 
the Jewish people, would you, an American Jew, count 
America the land of the noble free? Would you even count 
it the land of the free? Or what if your skin were black 
instead of white, and you knew that no matter how far you 
went in your profession or how great the praise and the 
plaudits of the world for that which you might achieve, you 
knew that nevertheless, because of the act of birth for which 
you were in no way responsible, thousands of doors in Amer- 
ica would be closed to you? Land of the noble free? Even 
land of the free? 

In that day of opportunity there will be a multitude of 
questions to answer on the economic well-being of the world. 
There will be a multitude of questions to answer on all the 


problems of human relationship. And these great colossal 
question-marks will stalk our lands, community by com- 
munity, and these great collossal question-marks will sit with 
the makers of peace when that day of peace may come. And 
if those question-marks are kept simply as question-marks, 
questions unanswered, problems unsolved, in a generation’s 
time your sons will gather to hold in sacred memory their 
sons now in infancy or still unborn, called to die on the field 
of battle. 

There is a third area of problems in that post-war world; 
that is the area of education—education both formal and in- 
formal ; education both for young people and for older people 
as well; elementary schools and our junior high schools and 
our high schools and our colleges and our universities and 
all the community adult programs that have been set up; 
and all the hunger for learning, for understanding, and all the 
thristing for wisdom there may be in all the minds and the 
spirits of men ‘and women throughout the world. And out 
of that area of education must come the intelligence and the 
goodwill to be applied to the problems of our economic wel- 
fare and the problems of our human relationships. There 
can be no absolute assurance that education can solve those 
problems, but if education cannot, or if education can and 
does not, then indeed is the future of mankind dark. 

This can mean no easy content with education as we 
have it today. It can mean no easy, smugness that our 
children may go to well provided schools, but that children 
of your country neighbors or the children of your southern 
neighbors shall gather with educational opportunities so 
meagre that handicap is theirs. It cannot mean either any 
slavish attachment to traditions of the past just for the sake 
of tradition; neither can it mean at any time learning for 
learning’s sake. It is a moot question whether more of the 
evil of the world comes from good men who were ignorant 
or educated men who were evil. Unless education can, with 
its imparting of understanding, bring a discipline of spirit 
and a cherishing of social passions and a sympathy for world 
needs, we may perhaps wisely choose ignorance in place of 
understanding. 

Economic welfare, human relations, education—these are 
three of the silent question-marks that will sit with us in 
those days of the second armistice, and unless the intelligence 
and the good will of the world will be brought to answer 
their persistent queries, Flight Sergeant James L. S$. Dunlop 
will have written to his parents in vain, and the message he 
passed on to us: “We have cleared the site and laid the 
foundations. You build.”—that message will indeed be 
mockery. Freedom in its rich fullness must be re-achieved; 
but freedom alone is not enough. 


The Little Man 


HOW HE THINKS AND WHY 


By RODNEY G. FREEMAN, President, Panama Pump Co. 
Delivered before the Hattiesburg Rotary Club, Hattiesburg, Miss., January 25, 1944 


Guests in my talk today I am going to assume the role 

of what was known as the forgotten man, the Farmer, 
the Laborer, the man across the tracks, the little man if you 
please. The man who, with the returning soldier, is going 
to have a great deal to say about HOW AND BY WHOM 
this country will be run during the next fifty years. 


P ceess ins LOWERY, Fellow Rotarians and 


Gentlemen we are very glad to be here before you today. 
We want to apologize for more or less slipping in the side 
door or coming in disguise but it isn’t the easiest thing in 
the world for one of us to get before a group of this kind 
and we have to grab every opportunity. 

First we would like to give you a brief report of our 
activities since the beginning of the war and particularly 
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since Pearl Harbor. You have heard a great deal about the 
tremendous accomplishments in the way of production of 
Foodstuffs and Munitions and other Weapons of War. 
WE ARE THE MEN WHO DID AND ARE DOING 
THAT JOB. In making reports of their activities we 
notice the businessmen always measure their accomplish- 
ments in dollar value. We presume that it is fair for us to 
measure our accomplishments likewise: 

In 1939 the income of we farmers was 4 billion 300 
million dollars. By 1943 we had raised that to 13 billion 
dollars for an increase of more than 200%. We farmers 
have been asked to produce at a rate that seemed well nigh 
impossible but in spite of the fact that a great many of our 
men and women have joined the Armed Services and a still 
greater number have left the farms to go to the rescue of 
Industry in the Production of the Weapons of War we have, 
by and large, MET OR EXCEEDED all quotas assigned 
to us. As you know we have not been able to buy any new 
farm machinery, our old machinery is pretty well worn out 
but by working full 8 hours (that is 8 hours before dinner 
and 8 hours after dinner) seven days a week we have met 
the challenge of the President. We feel that we have fully 
backed up our soldiers. Yes we are quite proud of what 
we have done. A closer analysis indicates that the farmers 
have done the outstanding job of the war. Bear in mind, 
please, production increased more than 200%. 

While we laborers in the shops and factories haven’t 
done as well as the farmers we still have made tremendous 
strides. In 1939 wages paid to labor amounted to 70 billion 
dollars. In 1943 this amount was 146 billion dollars, an 
increase of more than 100%. We have increased aircraft 
plant equipment 40 times; we have increased aluminum 
capacity 7 times; during 1943 we produced three times the 
volume of machine tools than were produced in all the ten 
prewar years put together; we are building 5 ocean going 
ships per day. Overall during 1943 our production has 
been a thundering 100% over 1939. England, under far 
greater pressure, was only able to increase her production 
20%. When the President announced, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, how many planes, tanks, ships, guns, etc., our Armed 
Forces and our Allies would need—and we would manu- 
facture—our enemies had a good laugh as they firmly be- 
lieved that it would be impossible for us to turn them 
out. There were also a good many pessimists in this coun- 
try who said it couldn't be done but we in labor, having 
every confidence in the President and knowing that if he 
said we needed those things it was up to us to make them, 
“went quietly to work. We didn’t bother too much about 
what we would be paid because way back in 1932 Franklin 
Roosevelt promised the little people a New Deal and he 
gave us a New Deal so why shouldn’t we “go to bat” for 
him. You know the results, perhaps best covered in a recent 
statement by Mr. Rob’t P. Patterson, Under-secretary of 
State, as follows: “I KNOW OF NO PARALLEL TO 
THE JOB DONE IN THE WAR BY INDUSTRY 
AND LABOR.” We laborers have no apologies to make, we 
are backing up our soldiers and while we haven't increased 
our production in the same proportion as the farmers we 
have produced what we have been asked to produce. 

We think it is fair to make a comparison of what we 
have done as compared to what corporations have done, still 
using the dollar income as a yardstick. Net corporate profits 
in 1939 were 4 billion 200 million dollars. In 1943 they 
were 8 billion dollars, an increase of less than 100% as 
compared to more than 100% for Labor and more than 
200% for the Farmers. We are not sure that it is entirely 
fair to use the dollar income as a yardstick but we are using 


it here today because it is your method of measuring and we 
want to make these observations as understandable to you 
as possible. 

We would like to call your attention to the fact that 
we have not relied upon a Labor Magazine or a Farm Pub- 
lication for the above figures. They were taken from the 
Jan. 10, 1944 Issue of TIME magazine, a publication that 
we feel sure most of you men read regularly. 

We have given you all this somewhat as a background; 
to tell you WHO WE ARE, WHAT WE HAVE BEEN 
DOING, and to say that WE ARE WAKING UP. We 
are also doing SOME THINKING. We try to find out 
what you think about. We hear quite a lot from men like 
yourselves about the return to the American Way of Life; 
the return to Private Free Enterprise; Keep America Amer- 
ican; and Post War Plans Galore. Most of these thoughts, 
as we have said, come from Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Ciubs, 
Lions Clubs, and other Luncheon Clubs and from Chambers 
of Commerce and men who are members of these various 
organizations. Just what do you mean by a return to the 
American Way of Life—a return to Free Private Enterprise? 
Does it mean a return to the way of life before the New 
Deal? We are not sure that we want to go back to that way 
of life. We have fared better during the past ten years than 
during any ten year period in history. We have worked 
fewer hours, we have had more money, we have been able 
to enjoy many of the luxuries that were formally enjoyed 
by only a few, more of us have been able to buy homes and 
farms than ever before. We have been able to have better 
medical and hospital services and to give our children better 
educations. We have had better clothes and better auto- 
mobiles and more leisure to enjoy all these things. We have 
workmen’s compensation and Old Age Security. We don’t 
want to give these things up. We realize that they cost quite 
a lot of money but we think they are worth quite a lot. 

In talking to you men individually about these matters 
you tell us that the cost will upset the economic stability of 
the Country. That doesn’t mean much to us as we don’t 
know what an economic stability looks like, we never saw 
one. You talk about Economic Security. We CER- 
TAINLY don’t know what that is. When misfortune over- 
takes us and we have to go to the Bank for funds to tide us 
over we hear a good deal about Security but that is security 
for the Bank, it isn’t security for us. 

Let’s be realistic, Gentlemen we are here to tell you that 
the most important material thing to us is the amount of 
money we get for the farm products we have to sell or the 
amount of money in our pay envelope on payday. Isn't 
that the most important material thing to you also? Our 
observation is that whether he be a great industrialist or a 
common laborer each is trying to make just as much money 
as he possibly can. We want to retain all the good things 
that have come our way during the past ten or twelve years 
and WE EARNESTLY SOLICIT YOUR FULL CO- 
OPERATION IN HELPING US RETAIN THEM. 

We occasionally see a reprint of an address someone has 
made before a Luncheon Club. Nearly all of them have 
something to say about Service to your fellowman, your 
community or your State or Nation but we fail to see where 
the little man is given much consideration. We wonder if 
you have a sympathetic understanding of our problems and 
hopes. As an illustration we would like to quote from a 
recent speech made by a prominent corporation lawyer, in 
speaking before a Rotary Club on the subject: “Effect of 
Good Management on Employer and Employee Relations.” 
In the course of his talk he says that the Laborer’s produc- 
tion is not due te his own skill and power but to the skill 
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and power of the machine he operates. In response to that 
we would like to invite this lawyer down to the Roundhouse 
where we have a lot of skillful machines and have him bore 
out a Locomotive cylinder and fit it with new rings and 
pistons or have him overhaul an air pump or come over to 
the aircraft plant where fits are made within a tolerance 
of one ten-thousandth of an inch and have him build a 2000 
Horse Power Aeroplane motor. Does he also believe that 
we could come to his office where he has a complete set of 
powerful and skillful law books and hence become an out- 
standing attorney? But this lawyer isn’t completely off 
base all the time. In a later address before a Kiwanis Club 
he had this to say, and to which we subscribe 100%, “We 
are never going to restore the American Way of Life in this 
Country until Employer and Employee stop sniping and 
start Co-operating.”” Gentlemen that is the kind of talk we 
like to hear. We fully realize that without Business and 
Capital we cannot maintain the way of life we like. But 
do you realize that you cannot maintain the way of life you 
like without the “little man”? You are as dependent on us 
as we are dependent on you. We are working toward a 
common objective which, stripped of all fancy words, is that 
each of us is trying to make as much money as we possibly 
can. 

We will, briefly, give you some facts that we think will 
be interesting: In 1936 there were 6,270,000 families in the 
United States having a family income of $38 or more per 
week. It is estimated that, according to present trends, by 
1945 there should be 18,300,000 families enjoying a family 
income of $38 or more per week. More than 11,000,000 
families have had a substantial increase in their family in- 
come. This certainly represents at least 40,000,000 or more 
than a fourth of our population. A great percentage, if not 
all, are in the group which I am representing here today. 
We can’t, willingly, go back to the old way of life. Why 
should we? We are getting along much better than ever 
before, we like the new way and would even like to improve 
it but gentlemen we don’t want to go back. 

Do we hear someone say, “What about the Labor Rack- 
eteers”? All right what is a Labor Racketeer? It seems 
that anyone who looks after the interests of labor is called 
a racketeer and gets pretty well paid. Yes Labor Leaders 
get pretty well paid for their work but to the individual 
worker the cost isn’t too great a price to pay compared to the 
results obtained. If dues of $1 or $2 per week will increase 
the amount in our pay envelope from $28 to $38 per week 
it looks like a bargain. Would an investment of $2 per 
week that showed a return of $10 per week look good to 
you? We believe it would. 

Now Mr. Businessman when you go out to get a con- 
tract, particularly in Washington, don’t you find it advan- 
tageous to have a “Local Representative” and when you 
have employed this loca) representative don’t things go much 
smoother for your interests? We hear that some local repre- 
sentatives are quite well paid inasmuch as they represent sev- 
eral concerns but the cost isn’t too high to each individual 
concern as compared to results obtained. We learned from 
BIG BUSINESS that the way to get things accomplished 
was to present a united front and have an aggressive local 
representative \ooking after our interests. We don’t know just 
when OR WHY his title was changed from “Local Repre- 
sentative” to “Labor Racketeer.” 

You may savy what about John L. Lewis. Let's see wasn’t 
he pretty much in the news about the time Jack & Heintz Co. 
of Cleveland were getting a lot of newspaper publicity or 
was it about the time the great Copper concern was indicted 
for defrauding the Government by furnishing inferior wire 


to the Army. You may say what about the threatened Rail- 
way Strike. That came along just a few days before a great 
New York Bank was indicted under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act wasn’t it? 

Maybe it isn’t good taste to bring these matters out into the 
open. We certainly do not say that they are 100% perfect. 
We are not saying how things should be, we are being real- 
istic, we are saying how things are. We would like to see 
these things corrected. We don’t think they conform to the 
American way of life as the returning soldier would like to 
find it. We want to retain all the good things of the past 
ten or twelve years and discard the no-good things. Do you 
have a plan, a plan in which our interests are given full and 
sympathetic consideration that will make our lot a better one? 
If you do then we will be glad to travel along with you 
as free and equal men. Yes men just as patriotic and just 
as much interested in the future welfare of this country as 
you are and at the same time interested in making money for 
ourselves as you are in making money for yourselves. We 
have had a “Raw Deal,” a “New Deal,” let's have a coopera- 
tive American “Clean Deal.” 

I am now going to return to the role of a smug and 
complacent luncheon club member, secure in the knowledge 
that the destiny of this country is in our very capable hands. 
We know that is true because we meet once a week and tell 
each other so. Yes my friends we great thinkers hold in our 
hands the solutions to all problems we think but do we, in 
all our grandiose plans, give full consideration to the interests 
of the little man. We believe that all we have to do is to 
name the game we are going to play, make a set of rules and 
everybody dances to our music. 


My fellow Rotarians it isn’t true and the quicker we 
wake up to the fact that we are being outsmarted by politi- 
cians smart enough to read and understand the fever chart 
of the little man the quicker this terrible condition is going 
to be corrected. 


I do not believe, or agree with, or subscribe to what our 
phantom speaker has said today but I give you my solemn 
assurance HE BELIEVES IT. I do not know that the 
politican he elects to Office agrees with him but you may be 
sure that the smart politican has his finger right on the pulse 
of the men who casts the votes that keep him in office. He 
knows how the little man thinks and WHY. He knows that 
when he talks about the price of cottun or corn or hogs or 
wheat or what is in the pay envelope he is talking a language 
the voter understands and if he advocates measures that will 
increase these amounts he will AND DOES have the support 
of that voter. 

I read with considerable interest the “Bill Smith” letters 
gotten out by a local Industrialist, a man whom we all know 
to be of deep and sober thought. I think the letters appeal 
to men of deep thought but is the little man, the “Bill 
Smiths,” a deep thinker? I rather think not. If he was I 
do not believe that he could be misled by a scheming politican 
whose sole purpose is to get elected back to his Office in the 
Drawing Room aboard the Gravy Train. 

To go out before the little man and assail the New Deal 
in its entirety is like waving a red flag in front of a bull. The 
new deal period has been the best period of his life and he 
is jealous of it. He knows there are some rotten potatoes in 
the New Deal bag but he knows, and we should know and 
ADMIT, that there are also some pretty nice potatoes in 
that bag. We may not care for any of the New Deal potatoes 
but if we are going to be honest we have got to admit that, 
from the little man’s point of view, he has fared better during 
the past ten years. And above all else let’s forget the New 
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Deal. In speaking of the last ten or twelve years let’s say 
the last ten or twelve years. The word New Deal has gotten 
to be a fighting word. Why even the President wants to for- 
get it, he has disowned his oldest and most favorite brain 
child. Let’s give him 100% backing on this. 

Does the most rugged individualist think for one moment 
that this country will ever go back to the long hours in the 
shops and factories, does he think that we will ever again 
allow 10 and 12 year old children to work in factories, or 
that we will be without Social Security or that we will 
discard Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. If he does 
then he had better go out and feel the pulse of the man who 
is going to cast the vote. Let’s be realistic and freely admit 
the forward steps that have been made during the past 
decade. They probably would have been made, New Deal 
or no New Deal, but the smart politician has successfully 
managed to tie them all together. 

When you have agreed with the passionate New Dealer 
that there are many good things born of the New Deal pe- 
riod then you are in a much more favorable position to speak 
of the bad features. I don’t believe that anyone likes Bu- 
reaucracy, High Taxes, Killing off little pigs, ploughing 
under every other row, Boondoggling, and paying people 
not to raise foodstuffs. 

We must first win the confidence of the Laborer, the 
Farmer, the returning soldier, the men who are going to 
have so much to say about the operation of this government 
of ours during the next half century, and learn to sym- 
pathetically understand his problems of the past and the 
present and his hopes and aspirations of the future. If we 
can win his confidence and friendship then I feel sure that 
we can count on his full and hearty cooperation. I think 
we can explain to and convince him that in many instances 
all we have been doing is piling up debt that has got to be 
paid, that the honeymoon is over and it is time to settle down 
to some of the hard facts of life. That the quicker we stop 
sending $10 in taxes to Washington to get back $5 in bene- 
fits the sooner we will be out of this mess. 

I am greatly impressed by a comment in the most recent 


“Bill Smith” letter. The point was made that the National 
Debt of 270 billion dollars represents a $10,000 mortgage on 
every home and farm in America. This is certainly some- 
thing to think about and the man whose dearest material 
possession is his home will give it serious thought if it is 
brought to his attention in the right MAN TO MAN way. 

Politicians like to pass and put into force what are known 
as “hidden taxes.” ‘These taxes begin accumulating on the 
raw materials and build up at each step along the way to 
the consumer. By the time they get to the customer they 
have miraculously changed from taxes to EXORBITANT 
PROFITS by the manufacturer and merchant. If we 
could have a direct tax separate from the cost of the article 
being purchased (Bill Old Boy the price of this pair of shoes 
is $4.50 but you know it costs a lot to maintain the Bureau- 
crats in Washington who regulate our lives. This money 
has to be raised by Taxation. The accumulated tax on this 
pair of shoes is $3.75 for a total of $8.25—here you are $1.75 
out of ten) if the consumer was reminded in this way each 
time he had to buy something we would, in a very short 
time, have an elected Congress PLEDGED AND IN- 
STRUCTED to reduce the cost of Government to the 
minimum. 

The way to stop Bureaucracy and the many Government 
Agencies in AND OUT of Washington is to take away 
their money. Cut their water off and see how soon they 
will wither and die. For their noble experiments they must 
have money, lots of money, somebody else’s, not their own 
because they don’t have any, they don’t even know how 
money is made and accumulated. 

I suppose that all I have said could be summed up in one 
paragraph about as follows: We are all vitally interested 
and feel a great responsibility toward the future of this 
Country. We think that the future of Democracy is hanging 
in the balance. But until we get closer to and have a com- 
mon and unselfish understanding with the little man and 
unite with him in a full spirit of cooperation and effort we 
will not be able to accomplish a return to the Democratic 
American Way of Life and Free Private Enterprise. 


The Battle of Books 


THE FORCE OF PUBLISHED IDEAS IN HUMAN HISTORY 


By CARL WHITE, Director of Libraries and Dean of the School of Library Service, Columbia University 
Delivered at a Joint Meeting of Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and Vicinity and 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Library Council, Philadelphia, Pa., February 4, 1944 


Y title as announced may sound like a distant 
M echo of Jonathan Swift’s familiar “Battle of the 

Books,” so I shall begin by saying that my purpose 
and that of the great satirist are quite different. His purpose 
is rather clearly reflected in the title used when the essay 
first appeared, “A full and true account of the battel fought 
last Friday between the antient and the modern books in 
St. James's library.” The battle I visualize is not thus con- 
fined to a single library, is not restricted to a single issue, 
and cannot be dated or referred to past tense. 

This first difference points to a deeper one. Swift secures 
his pleasing, if devastating effect by skillfully reversing com- 
mon expectations as to the behavior of books. According to 
the common notion, as expressed between the lines of the 
“Battle of the Books,” books are lifeless, sequestered, dust- 


gathering things. It might be put this way: the book is a 
sort of sarcophagus in which ideas repose when live men 
lay them to rest and a library is a sort of “cemetery”—to use 
Swift’s own phrase. It follows that any lively participation in 
the events and issues of real life, any joining of battle on the 
part of books, is about the last thing you would expect; and 
the unexpected is, of course, one of the surest sources of 
amusement. 


II 


But external appearances are sometimes deceptive; and, 
the ordinary unimaginative attitude notwithstanding, the 
role of books in human affairs has not been that of lifeless, 
sequestered, dust-gathering things. To address this statement 
to an audience of librarians is to bring coals to Newcastle. 
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But after all Newcastle needs warmth, so now that the coals 
are here, why not add tinder in the form of an illustration or 
two and warm the room? 

Let us skip the Bible this time. It stands in a class apart. 
A fairer example is Darwin’s Origin of the Species by Means 
of Natural Selection. When it was published in 1859, the 
Bishop of Oxford—to quote only one of many critics—de- 
clared that the principle of natural selection is “absolutely 
incompatible with the word of God,” that it “contradicts 
the revealed relations of creation to its Creator”; and that 
the whole conception is “a dishonouring view of nature.” 
But in spite of unabated, bitter opposition, the book made its 
way so well that Huxley was pointing out, less than a quarter 
of a century later, that no field of biological inquiry had 
escaped the influence of the Origin of Species. That influence 
has continued, spilling out in all directions into other fields, 
as two writers, Malcolm Cowley and Bernard Smith, took 
occasion to remind us not long ago. Assaying a description 
of the mind of the world we live in, these writers produced 
the volume published by Doubleday Doran in 1939, under 
the suggestive title, Books That Have Changed Our Minds. 
In speaking of the books they use to portray the modern 
mind, the writers point out that the list is limited to the 
twentieth century and therefore excludes the two nineteenth 
century books which have exerted “the deepest influence on 
our own generation,” the Origin of Species and the Com- 
munist Manifesto. On the former, the Origin of Species, 
Cowley and Smith place the following estimate, and most 
readers will agree that it is deserved: “Darwin’s idea of 
development from lower to higher forms, and of continuity 
between the natural world and the human world, has trans- 
formed not only biology but also the social sciences and even 
philosophy; it is the intellectual background of the mind of 
the world we live in.” 

Our library shelves are literally lined with books which 
thus mark the date line of revolutionary change. Note them 
as you walk along. There is John Calvin’s Christionae Relig- 
iones Institutio, which struck out in behalf of a persecuted 
religious group, promptly became a major Reformation 
weapon, and helped establish religious forms and beliefs 
which have survived to our own times four hundred years 
later. There is the Areopagitica written as a plea for 
unlicensed printing, now celebrated as a landmark in the 
history of intellectual freedom. There is the Wealth of 
Nations, which Henry Thomas Buckle described as “prob- 
ably the most important book which has ever been written 
and ... certainly the most valuable contribution ever made 
by a single man toward establishing the principles on which 
government should be based.” There is Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
which became such a formidable abolitionist weapon that 
Lincoln is reported to have spoken of the war between the 
states as Mrs. Stowe’s war. 


MEANING OF THE BATTLE oF Books 


The point I am making is this: the role of books in human 
affairs is a vital one, and if that role is well understood by 
librarians and others directly concerned with ideas, it de- 
serves to be better understood by the public at large. It is 
the mission of books—at least it is the mission of some books 
—to force the issue of assent or dissent. 1 am not speaking 
simply of “controversial” books when I say this. Which it is, 
assent or dissent, depends somewhat on the intellectual 
setting of the times. Some ideas readily assented to by one 
generation provoke, or would have provoked, dissent in an- 
other. In the realm of ideas many die a painless natural 
death; but it is the law of life there for an idea to survive 
until some newcomer ariives to contest its right to do so. 


Then it resists, is perhaps overcome, and the new idea takes 
the field of popular assent. It is like the law of animal life 
as seen by Ernest Thompson Seton who said, you will recall, 
that the characteristic end of the life of a wild animal is 
death struggle with an enemy. In the realm of ideas, this 
internecine struggle takes many forms, but books play such 
a vital role in it that we seem justified in speaking of a con- 
tinuous “battle of books,” meaning by the phrase, not a single 
incident which took place once upon a time in the Library of 
St. James, but an engagement (whether in libraries, book- 
stores, parlor cars, drawing rooms, or private studies) along 
the entire front of the literate mind. 


Tue Guitp oF BoOKMEN AND THE CAREER OF IDEAS 


It may be objected that, in thus emphasizing the active 
role of books in human affairs, I am minimizing the work of 
the authors who write them. I do not mean to do so, and I 
would defend my emphasis on the ground that the importance 
of the author is better understood by the general public than 
is the role of those who take over where he leaves off. In 
general, the author may be said to leave off when his ideas 
reach the stage of the finished manuscript. Then publishers, 
book designers, printing craftsmen, booksellers, and librarians 
take over. This large, loosely-knit guild of bookmen (if 
I may be allowed to use the phrase) is able to receive a 
man’s ideas, give them body and form, copy them in large 
editions and distribute them by sale and loan in a manner 
which an author living before Gutenberg would undoubt- 
edly have found difficult to comprehend. The significance 
of the united efforts of this “guild” which I wish to stress 
is this: ideas are, through these labors, given a career sepa- 
rate and distinct from that of the one who brings them 
to the point where they are ready to be thus disseminated. It 
is analogous to biological generation: the child, though 
owing his existence and all his personal characteristics to his 
parents, nevertheless leads a life uniquely his own. I might 
carry that analogy farther. Some books come into existence 
with no vitality, no breath of life, and promptly die; some 
are destroyed or their careers otherwise cut short; many live 
for a generation; others survive edition after edition; achiev- 
ing immortality for themselves and their authors. But what- 
ever fate awaits them ideas upon assuming book form go it 
thereafter on their own. 


The independence of the career of the book from the per- 
sonal fortunes of the author is illustrated by the relation of 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium to its author, Coper- 
nicus. For thirty years before his death Copernicus had been 
convinced that the accepted view of the position of the earth 
among the heavenly bodies was erroneous, but his conviction 
that the sun is the center of the system, that the earth is a 
planet like Mars and Venus, and that all the planets revolve 
around the sun was known to only a few people, most of them 
his friends. Then came his death on May 24, 1543. On that 
very day, a copy of the printed book, just off the press, 
reached him. The printer, Osiander, fearful of the battle 
that lay ahead, had inserted without permission from Coper- 
nicus, a misleading preface. Nevertheless, it was not long 
until the revolutionary message carried by the book became 
clear. Martin Luther thundered against the unorthodox 
theory, as did other contemporary theologians. Seventy-three 
years after the death of its author, De Revolutionibus was 
placed on the Index. But even this attempt to crush its 
influence failed. New disciples, new observations and other 
books eventually turned the tide in what might have appeared 
at first an unequal struggle, and the heliocentric conception 
of the universe prevailed. It should not lessen our gratitude 
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to Copernicus if we credit the book with its part in a triumph 
which occurred years after he personally ceased to be a parti- 
cipant in the battle. For it was the book which freed the 
heliocentric theory from limitations of time and space in- 
surmountable so long as it was carried by Copernicus and 
his disciples alone, and thereby enabled the revolutionary 
idea to address itself directly to the reason of any reader 
into whose hands the book fell. 


Ill 


The nature of ideas has been one of the absorbing topics 
of human thought. In speaking of a career for them separate 
and distinct from the personal fortunes of an author, 1 am 
not assigning ideas a special cosmic status but am simply 
directing attention to an inadequately recognized achieve- 
ment of the “guild of bookmen.” Let us now consider some 
of the consequences of this achievement. 


ConTrOL oF OPINION By ForcE oF IDEAS 


The first result is a species of control which it has helped 
create. Reference has been made to the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum. The immediate purpose of the Jndex was to 
control the influence of particular books. But back of that 
purpose lay another—the control of opinion by external 
authority. The explanation usually given, that this purpose 
sprang from a determination to stamp out heresy, is only 
partial and fails even to do full justice to the position of the 
church authorities themselves. It is more illuminating 
physchologically to explain this resolute effort as an expres- 
sion of a distrust characteristic of the time in the capacity of 
human (in the sense of lay) intelligence, unaided by some 
external guide, to find its way to truth. We do not have 
time to trace the subsequent displacement of this distrust and 
the relation of the new Emersonian self-reliance of intelli- 
gence to the revolutionary change in religion, politics, and 
science which have occurred since the sixteenth century. It 
will be sufficient for our purposes to point out that the verdict 
of history is that the plain garden variety of human intelli- 
gence, while all too fallible, is in the long run, when properly 
cultivated, more sure-footed in its quest for truth than any 
external guide ever employed. Experience with the Index 
helped teach us that lesson and in consequence of it we are 
today profoundly distrustful of any method of curbing the 
influence of an idea except by means of some other idea which 
proves, in the open field of discussion, its superiority in 
winning the assent of free minds. Expressed differently, 
human intelligence—for better or worse—has accustomed 
itself to rejecting any authority outside itself and accordingly 
is prepared to acknowledge mo control over opinion—public 
opinion or private opinion—except that exerted by ideas freely 
disseminated. 

It is in terms of this transition from control of opinion by 
external authority to control by ideas that the significance of 
the “guild of bookmen” in giving ideas a career of their own 
is to be understood. One of the most impressive tributes the 
guild has ever received was that offered by Edmund Burke 
when, referring to the three estates of parliament, he pointed 
to the Reporter's Gallery and remarked, “There sits a Fourth 
Estate more important far than they all.” But this classic 
acknowledgment of the influence primarily of the newspaper, 
provocative as it is in no way adequately expresses the in- 
fluence of the printed page in all its forms. The sociologist 
and the anthropologist, the historian and the librarian, each 
in his way, knows what the man of the street realizes only 
vaguely (because it is so much a part of his everyday en- 
vironment) that Western society could not continue in its 


present form without that instrument of which the printed 
page is the best symbol—i.e., without its books, its scholarly 
journals, its government publications, its newspapers, and its 
other instruments of written communication. 

Two observations should be made here on the question as 
to whether the book is losing ground to the newspaper and 
the magazine. The first is that the form of the book has 
changed radically since the origin of writing and such change 
can be expected to continue if and as the needs of the race 
require. The more important point to remember is that the 
newspaper, the magazine and the book are all forms of 
written communication which use a common medium—the 
printed page. Considered from this standpoint, it is less 
significant that one of the three may be gaining or losing 
ground in relation to the other two than that the influence 
of the printed page has so steadily widened since its appear- 
ance in Western Europe in the fifteenth century. The second 
observation is that, while the newspaper and the magazine 
in its various forms wield powerful influence, their influence 
is more horizontal than vertical. This is a relative statement, 
to be sure. But the profound theme requiring painstaking 
elaboration, the idea which moves the deeper bases of human 
thought, remains the province of the book. Therefore, if 
newspapers and magazines have to do with the surface cur- 
rents of contemporary thought, books have more to do with 
their deeper ebb and flow. Instead of being looked upon as 
rivals, therefore, these separate forms of communication can 
as appropriately be looked upon as companions, each with its 
own special division of labor. 


THe Marks OF THE LITERATE 


With the widening of the influence of the printed page 
has gone also a certain refining or sharpening of man’s in- 
tellectual powers. The result of this process is a pattern of 
traits more or less peculiar to an age of print and print- 
minded people. That is to say, those whom we consider 
literate are distinguished by acquired qualities of mind not 
characteristic of the illiterate. The literate are less credulous, 
more sensitive to errors in reasoning, more critical of the 
validity of evidence and sources of authority—in general, 
more adept at making discriminating judgments and less 
likely to be swayed by verbal pyrotechnics and other demo- 
gogic tactics. The dual consequence is: on the one hand, 
there is no form of enlightenment more trustworthy than that 
which results from the communication of one literate mind 
with another through the medium of the printed page, and on 
the other, the world in the end comes around and follows 
where the literate lead it. 

I do not wish to claim too much for the printed page. 
There are other powerful, increasingly indispensable instru- 
ments of communication—radio, fiim, etc. We are not justi- 
fied in concluding a priori that any set of acquired mental 
traits securable through books cannot be secured by other 
media. Actual experience justifies the assertion, however, that 
as of this year of grace, the book does some jobs better than 
anything else, be it companion or competitor. Whether as 
a means of getting across to others a complicated sequence 
of thought or as a means of mastering another’s ideas, es- 
pecially when those ideas form a system, the book has yet to 
meet its match. 

But this is not the main point. My main point is that by 
whatever medium achieved—by radio, by film, by printed 
page—the personal and the public effects, whether good or 
bad, of this phenomenon, communication, have to be measured 
in terms of those literate qualities of mind mentioned above 
which the guild of bookmen has done so much to foster. 
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Tue Printep Pace AND THE SworD 


That brings us to another result—the relation of the 
battle of books to modern war. The three weapons which 
set the general character of warfare from prehistoric time 
to the discovery of the New World or thereabouts were the 
spear, the sword, and the bow. ‘The bow was the first of 
these to be retired from the battlefield, though for two cen- 
turies it was the principal missile weapon. In the battle of 
Crécy, you will recall, it was the long bow, a new weapon, 
which enabled a small English army to crush the powerful 
cavalry of France. The spear, a shock weapon never entirely 
displaced, has survived in the modern bayonet. The sword, 
the descendant of the prehistoric flint knife, proved useful 
to the warrior so long that it became the very symbol of war. 
But first gunpowder and then, beginning in the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a rapidly widening stream 
of developments in science and technology have reduced the 
sword to ornamental and ceremonial uses and brought about 
the present mechanization of fighting forces on land, on sea, 
and in the air. This evolution in weapons has profoundly 
modified the character of warfare. As a result, war cannot 
be treated as the private affair of opposing armies on far- 
away battlefields. It is total war: the battlefield has become 
simply the focal point toward which vast energies and re- 
sources of whole populations are directed. 

But all along psychological factors, too, have played their 
part in warfare, even to the point of influencing the choice 
of weapons. It is said that the Philistines considered David 
unsportsmanlike in using a sling instead of coming out and 
fighting “like a man” and it is known that the warriors of 
Greece and Rome did not develop certain missile weapons 
because of their preference for close-range fighting. As thus 
intimated and as is well known anyway, war once held for 
the warrior a glamour which in modern times has rapidly 
faded. Man may not have become less belligerent in the 
meantime, but this much is certain: most peoples have turned 
more and more to books to fight out issues with their fellows, 
leaving physical force as a last resort. 

The emergence of the book as a weapon seems to justify the 
following specific assertions about modern warfare. First, 
people will go to war if they are convinced that something 
sufficiently vital to them is at stake. If they have their own 
way about it, they are likely to be very, very slow to take 
up arms against their neighbors unless they are convinced 
that the step is imperative. War in this age of print and 
print-minded people is thus preceded by a period of discussion, 
is in a sense the product of such discussion. In language 
reminiscent of Jonathan Swift, whole rivulets of ink are 
spilled nowadays before blood is spilled on the battlefield. 

But the battle of books is just as vital in waging war as 
it is to starting war. This was not true when war was a sort 
of glorified archery contest depending on little or no volun- 
tary support from the folks back home. But it is true today. 
The last war made us aware of it: “It is clear” —we read in 
a book published by the Princeton University press in 1939— 
“that ideas, for whatever reason they were held, took us 
into the war and kept alive the fiercely burning fires of in- 
dustrial, and military and naval activity. Without the driv- 
ing force of those ideas, there would have been no A.E.F. in 
France, no destroyer squadron at Queenstown, no sub chasers 
in the Mediterranean, no bridge of ships spanning the At- 
lantic, no Liberty Bonds, no draft law ... no abridgment of 
free speech and free press.” 

And of course the battle of ideas has just as much to do 
with sustaining as with creating the will to fight. Possibly 
many of us were really convinced of this for the first time 
after the fall of France. Then we began to realize what 


the German Fihrer meant when he told Rauschnigg that he 
would unleash his armies only when the enemy was defeated. 
In retrospect it is fairly clear that France was defeated dur- 
ing the very nine months when all was so quiet on the West- 
ern front that powerful voices were describing this prelude 
to catastrophe as a “phony” war. 


IV 


So much for a theoretical analysis of the meaning of the 
battle of books. What is its practical meaning? 


NoBLESSE OBLIGE 


In the first place, the foregoing analysis, if valid, calls for 
responsible intellectual leadership. And at this point, the task 
of the publisher, the librarian, and other members of this 
“guild” becomes inseparable from that of the writer, the edu- 
cator and all others concerned with ideas and their dissemina- 
tion. The responsibility does not belong exclusively even to 
this larger group; in the end it belongs to the people as a 
whole; but to those professionally concerned with ideas be- 
longs the first responsibility, and those not professionally con- 
cerned with ideas have a right, it seems to me, to expect us to 
assume it. 

In some of our libraries is the series of Oxford pamphlets 
published during the last war to interpret its meaning to the 
British public. One of these pamphlets is entitled, “Fighting 
a Philosophy.” The point of the pamphlet is that the drive 
behind the military action of the German people was an 
ideology closely related to the philosophy of Nietzsche. Some 
might contend, with reason, that the pamphlet oversimplified 
a complex situation; but hardly anyone would deny either 
the presence of a distinguishable set of ideas or their potency 
in the war situation. 

On the military front, the Allies won success in the autumn 
of 1918; but in so far as it can in fairness be said that the 
enemies of aggression within and without Germany were 
fighting a philosophy, they were less successful. For it was 
a similar “philosophy” which reappeared in Mein Kampf 
and which was militantly defended in a well-known declara- 
tion late in 1941 that we were in a war between two worlds 
and these worlds were so antithetical that only one could 
survive. 

It would be too much to place the blame for the re- 
crudescence of ideas which threaten the welfare of all but a 
“master race” directly on the intellectual leaders of the 
world, but the record between the two world wars is one 
in which the man whose concern is ideas can take no pride. 
Either he must deny, or—what comes to much the same thing 
—disregard the fact that ideas have anv real significance 
in public affairs, or he must share responsibility for the course 
taken by public affairs in consequence of them. 


Can Tuose ProressionaLty ConcerNep WitH IpEas 
Take RESPONSIBILITY 


It calls, in the second place, for reconstruction of the posi- 
tion of the liberal thinker. The root meaning of “liberal” is 
freedom. We should have the sanction of etymology, if the 
liberal were described as one whose thought and action are 
governed by the dictates of free intelligence: his thinking, 
being responsible, would issue in moral conviction and, hav- 
ing the courage of his convictions, he would stand up for 
them. This would not mean that he would always be right 
in any absolute sense; but he would be right to the extent 
that honest search for the truth would enable him to be; 
and, being honest, he would hold himself in readiness to 
revise his thinking—to change his position—if and as con- 
tinued search for truth make change desirable. 
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There are many liberals who fit such a description. There 
are self-styled liberals who do not. The great divide comes 
close to this matter of conviction. When in the late 1930's 
it was pointed out that recent literature presenting democracy 
in a favorable light was quite limited as compared with 
literature representing other political theories, we explained 
our awkward position in that light: can the liberal really 
have conviction and remain liberal? Can he take a stand on 
any issue without sacrificing his principles? 

It seems to me that these questions deserve to be answered 
in the affirmative and that if there is doubt on the point the 
whole history of the liberal tradition offers plenty of proof 
of it. The positive attitude any responsible citizen ought to 
be able to take, regardless of profession, is suggested by the 
following statement addressed by a public official to educators 
in one of the darkest moments of our national history: 


“Teach your student .. . that our future will be what 
we are strong enough and resolute enough and intel- 
ligent enough to make it against the opposition of able 
and ruthless men who are determined to make it some- 
thing else. Teach them that there is no Santa Claus, 
that we will get no more than we work for, and that 
unless we work hard enough and intelligently enough 
we shall be worse off than we could ever have imagined. 
Above all, teach them that when we have won the war 
the crisis will not be over—will, indeed, have come to 
its most critical stage; that we can’t afford to stop 
working and to stop thinking when the shooting stops. . . 

H. G. Wells, writing just after the last war, described 
the situation of humanity at that time as @ race between 
education and catastrophe. As we all know, catastrophe 
won that race. But if the United Nations win this war, 
education has one more chance. . . . If we lose the next 
race, the next catastrophe will be a bigger and better 
catastrophe which might close this phase of the develop- 
ment of the human species. . .” 


You can point out that there is danger in taking a stand 
like that. You are likely to be called a propagandist. That 
danger is real. Farther along that road lies dogmatism, in- 
tolerance, bigotry. But it meed be a danger only; it can be 
avoided by the man whose convictions are formed in the 
light of the best information he is able to secure, who is 
intellectually honest and who is therefore capable of chang- 
ing his position if subsequent information at any time reveals 
that he should do so. 


RELATION OF THE BATTLE OF Books 
To Pusiic LEADERSHIP 


Finally the waging of the battle of books has a bearing 
on public policy. It falls outside my present purpose to 
describe how intellectual or cultural services relied on so 
heavily by the modern world unofficially can better be fitted 
into the framework of official policy. But the conclusion that 
public action normally follows pretty closely the thinking 
of literate people, and that the thinking of literate people 
normally follows the most powerful intellectual forces of 
the times, has some inescapable implications. It implies a 
policy of recognizing and systematically developing intellec- 
tual leadership of high order. It implies a policy of protecting 
and supporting all those professionally concerned with ideas 
who show intellectual integrity and a sense of public respon- 
sibility. It implies a policy of keeping accessible to the public 
the sources of information—the press, the open forum and 
that increasingly important source of all kinds of information, 
the modern library. 


It implies finally a need of reexamining and improving 
methods of public leadership. America has faith in its 
fighting men. It has faith, too, that industry will contribute 
its part to victory. If American faith falters, it is at that 
point where military leaders and industrial leaders finish 
their part of the war and the politicians take over. It is 
not so much lack of faith in individual political leaders, for 
in some of them the nation has great confidence. It is rather 
lack of faith, borne of bitter experience, in our leadership 
methods—in the measure in which the best thinking on the 
part of the unofficial public is translated into public action. 


One conception of the way to improve public leadership is 
represented by the Fuhrer principle. But that method plainly 
exhibits the same faulty assumption which has shown up in 
a century and a half of practical American politics—the self- 
flattering assumption, namely, that public leadership is the 
prerogative of the political figure. Such a conception is pre- 
literate in that it gives no standing, no deserving recognition 
to intellectual and cultural forces; in the dictator countries, 
these forces have, in fact, been subject to the political leader. 
A conception better adapted to the needs of an age of literate- 
minded people was timidly put forward by the League of 
Nations. The creation of the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation amounted to recognizing the fact that if public 
leadership has its political side, the other side of the penny is 
intellectual, informational. But the League was fundamen- 
tally a tool of political action, was not conceived as a tool 
for cultivating at the same time the grass roots of public 
understanding, so the Committee never became more than 
a sort of peripheral adjunct and its influence was limited in 
full proportion. 

Without clouding an insight by advocating specific meas- 
ures for improving leadership methods at the national or 
international level, the present analysis suggests that it would 
be stupid to underestimate the power or the potential public 
benefits of such intangible quantities as ideas, such abstrac- 
tions as communication, such apparently lifeless, often se- 
questered, dust-gathering things as books. It suggests that 
a literate world would do well to make it a matter of con- 
scious policy to put the battle of books to more direct, more 
constructive social uses than it has in the past or that it 
shows any thought-out intentions of doing in the future. It 
suggests that if we do so, if we go all out to wage the battle 
of books in the interests of nationwide or world wide en- 
lightenment, we shall have to find ways whereby the services 
of unofficial leaders who have so much to do in the long run 
with the thinking of literate people everywhere shall be better 
utilized by those official leaders whom we entrust with mak- 
ing decisions about our immediate future. It suggests that 
these services be utilized, not for the sake of the “guild of 
bookmen” and others professionally concerned with ideas, but 
for the sake of improved leadership methods and that, while 
the harried political leader has much to think about these 
days, he cannot brush off his long-range effectiveness on the 
ground that he is too busy with matters of immediate impor- 
tance to think about it. It suggests that time is a factor; 
that once political leaders take over whose conception of 
world leadership accords intellectual leadership no real stand- 
ing, we shall have missed the bus; that the time to plan 
tomorrow’s intellectual services is before the shooting stops; 
that once a world made plastic by military force is allowed 
to harden unresponsively through lack of the best leadership 
methods we can devise, we may find ourselves, like Swift’s 
foolish Moderns on Parnassus, faced with a granite-like situa- 
tion against which we shall break our tools and our hearts 
without success. 
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